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His personal lessons on 

HOW TO PLAY 
A GOLF COURSE 

First of four parts 



longing for the natural pleasures of the goixl old days? 

RELAX... this is the GENUINE! You can spot a wholesomeness of flavor 
in CABIN STILL. How it gets there, we don't really know. May be our family way 
of genuine COPPER DISTILLING which creates our 
special Bourbon flavor. Or the KENTUCKY WEATHER- 
RIPENING that seasons it to a rare gentleness in airy, 
open-rick timber warehouses. The important thing to 
you is to try it, if you want A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Cabin Still 

91 Proof 

Kentucky Straight 
Sour Mash Whiskey 


Every drop distaU*d, aged and bottled solely by Stit/.ki.-Wm.i.kk Distim.fry • Eatab. LouLsville, Kentucky. 1849 




put a pack of pleasure in your pocket 



PHILLIES 


The only cigarmild enough for all smokers - 5 for SS*? 

xnulT!* ll.l.rsTItATRI* Starrii sn, JS.'n 1 


MIRACLE MILD 


w. 


'hen you add 
performance to elegance, 

ASTON MARTIN 

is the only answer 



A modern classic . . . the elegant new Aston 
Martin DB4. A glance reveals the suave “Super- 
leggera” body, so superbly styled in Milan, so 
meticulously built by 'I'ickford craftsmen. Add 
then the quiet purr of its 263 hp engine, its ability 
to accelerate from 0-100 mph and stop again in 
26.2 seconds. Add, too, its superlative roadholding, its cat-like 
cornering, its feather-touch steering response. Truly, the DB4 
has no peer. 



See the first DB4 in the U.S.A. at the New York International 



ASTON MARTIN 
LAGONDA I.TD. 


)rth Park. Fclth.iin, .Middlesex, 
II. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


EASTERS seaboard: 

J. S. Inskip Inc., 

304 East 64th Street, 
Sezu York 21. S. Y. 
FI.ORIDA : 

H'aco Motors, 

1301 If est Flagler St.. 
Miami 33. Florida 


SOUTHERN' California; 
Charles II. llornburg Jr., Inc. 
9176 Sunset Boulevard, 

Los .4 ngeles 46, Cal. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
British Motor Car Dist. Ltd., 
ISOO I an Ness .Ivenue, 

San Francisco 2, Cal. 


EASTERN CANADA: 

Budd & Dyer Ltd., 

4269 St. Catherine's Sl.^ 
H'. .Montreal, Quebec 
WESTERN CANADA; 
Ptimley Motors Ltd., 
2211 ll'cst 4th .4vcnue, 
I'ancouver, B.C. 
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Comt: Tommu /(■ 


('»nny Scot!»man. great pro- 
fesHional and teacher, this 
smiling genileman t>egina on 
jmgp 10a series of lessons de- 
aigncd to lead you through 
u round of "thinking” golf. 

/>ka<»0r.(f>A bg Hirhanl \trek 



Next week 


^ Hob Jones, greatest golfing 
hero of all time, provides u 
siie.-ial treat hy writing about 
til -Augu.st a National, scene of 
next week's Ma.sters. and tells 
how to play it hole by hole. 


^ .At the outset of the IPfi!) 
trout season, a synthesi.s in 
depth of the perfect dry-fly 
angler by Sparse Urey Hack- 
le, backed by the irreverent 
drawings of Jerome Snyder. 


> As spring training nears an 
end. scores of rookies battle 
to win positions in the major 
league lineups. Koy Terrell 
t dls which youngsters are the 
likeliest bets to make good. 


SPORr.S ILLt^STRATKD nub- 
lish<-d weekly by TIMB Inc.. 
.'>IU No. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 
It. 111. Thii iaauo i> publiihed 
in a Nationsl and Kaatern edi- 
tion. Sec .nd- dais pottage paid 
at Chicag-. III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subocripliun: 
O.S. St Canada I7.&0 one year. 
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REPIlOOltCTIOS WITHOUT PKHUI44I 


H STKICTLY ntOHISITBO 



MEMO Jrom the publisher’ 


Tiny transistorized 
Dictet records in outer 
or any other space 



The first man tn the moon miKht very well 
record liis impressions on a li-lb. 11 -oz. 
Dictet ixirlahlc tape recorder. It runs on 
incredibly jxiwerful mercury batteries, so 
\ou can use it anywhere on. over or under 
the earth (but not under water ). No plun-in. 



Superbly simple to otXTale. you just pick 
up mikc and talk. The microphone also 
doubles as a playback. .\nd the tape is 
'loaded. No threadinj; necessary. 

Transcription? I’si'handsomecomitanion 
Dictcl Typer, or with simple acccs-sories 
transcribe direct from I>ictcl. 

The I'Jiclet recorder is used for travel 
dictation, sales and field reixirls. lakinc in- 
ventory. interviews and a lot of other iman- 
inativc uses. It has a leather carrying case 
with shoulder strap. 

One more thins: the Dictet recorder is 
fun. loo. Write Dictaphone Corporation 
for more information, or call a Dictaphone 
representative for a demonstration. 



DICTET' BY 

DICTAPHONE 

Dictaphone Corporation. Dept. SI-.IS 
420 l^exington Avenue. New York 17. N. Y. 



MASTCnS' STAR 


I T has Vjeen said with good cause 
that the star of the Masters is 
the course itself. With equal truth it 
can be said that the star is Robert 
Tyre Jones Jr. Not only is he the 
father of the Augusta National Golf 
Club, at which the Musters is played 
— he is al.so the architect, with Alis- 
ter Mackenzie, of the remarkable 18 
holes which are much of the challenge 
and the beauty of this country's sec- 
ond most important golf competition. 

The challenge of the course is large- 
ly a relleolion of Jones’s own ideas 
and beliefs on strategy and shot val- 
ues. And the importance of the Mas- 
ters is largely a reflection of Jone.s’s 
own personality and prestige, ^'ol- 
lowing his retirement after his If^JO 
Grand Slam the Masters was from 
19J4 until 1949 the only tournament 
he entered. Since then, as continu- 
ing host at the one event which sig- 
nals to the whole nation that spring 
and another golf .season are on in 
earnest. Jones has given the tourna- 
ment an eminence no other golfing 
figure could. 

Whether Jones or his course is the 
star is academic, to say the least. Con- 
ceding first magnitude to holh puts 
in best perspective the Masters I’re- 


view which appears in our next issue. 
For in it Bob Jones writes a hole- 
by-hole analysis of the Augusta Na- 
tional Course. This is a guided tour 
by the most qualified of all possi- 
ble guides. .\nd it takes on added 
import from the fact that through 
the years changes and improvements 
in the course are a testimonial to 
Jones's imaginative design and ex- 
act supervision. 

'riiere has never been a perfect golf- 
er, but Junes is probably as close as 
we have come to having one. There 
has never been a jierfect angler, eilli- 
er, but if such there were you could 
hardly have a bet ter person to describe 
his qualifications than Sparse Grey 
Hackle. As an overture to the trout 
.season be does just that next week, 

Tlie Perfect Angler, a.s Sparse de- 
fines him, is u composite of rare and 
wonderful sciences and sensitivities. 
Then, to make this ideal creature al- 
most human. Sparse, an expert’s ex- 
pert. tells of experts he has known 
who in varying degrees have possessed 
them. Put them all together and they 
make not only the Perfect Angler but 
delightful and extremely helpful read- 
ing for some of us not (juite so perfect. 
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9 Days that will Shake the World. ..of Auto Owners! 


Been thinking of purchasing that new automobile 
... or your second car? Then you absolutely must 
go to the 3rd Annual International Automobile Show 
... for the world’s latest and greatest collection 
of automobiles . . . from Czechoslovakia, England. 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Sweden, 
United States . . . many shown for the very first 
time anywhere! 


SEE the newest in small cars, so compact, eco- 
nomical and nimblel EXAMINE spirited sports 
cars! MARVEL at sensational dream cars, lux- 
ury cars, remarkable experimentals . . . and all the 
latest automotive trends! VIEW scooters, motor- 
cycles and accessories from all over the world! 
ENJOY unique exhibits, special events, free 
movies, many surprise features! 


DAILY: 11 A.M.-10 P.M.j SUNDAYS: 1 P.M.-10 P.M.J ADULTS: $1.50 j CHILDREN (under 12): 75f! incL fax 


3rd Annual 


INTERNATIONAL 

AUTOMOBILE 

SHOW NEW YORK COLISEUM 


DON’T MISS THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND EXCITING 
AUTO SHOW EVER HELD IN THE U. S. 


lilts lU.VStRATKII .Mtirp), 


El 




INTERCOLLEGIATE 

EVENTS 


It’s Thoroughbred 


...it’s Exciting! 




The principal meets in college 
sports for the spring season 





Skiing 
Siriiiiiiiing 
Ten i>i.< 

Track 

,|y U.-Uy«, ••hi- 





BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The whole colleKP ba.sketbali season was 
wrapped up into a couple of brilliant and 
exciting hours in I.rf>uisvillpand New York, 
and suddenly t'atifornia and St. John's, 
a continent apart in space but only a 
smidgen apart in desire anti s'Kill, were 
perched happily ami firmly above the 
crowd. California, given little chance to 
go all the way. despite a defense which 
caused opposing coaches furiously to 
cudgel their brains, had won the NCA.^ 
championship in Louisville, an<l St. 
John’s, a team which rose to its greatest 
heights early in the year and then wal- 
lowed in the depths, had won the NIT 
title In New York. 

THE NCAA 

.Many a coach has mouthed the saw that 
a good defense is the Itest offense, but 
California’s i’ete Newell triumphed with 
it at Louisville (srr poye i€>. His welt- 
disciplined Bears, hounding, clinging 
and never more than a breath's length 
from (heir opponent.s, snared cinrinnAti 
in their switches. Meanwhile, Cal at- 
tacked deliberately and cautiously from 
its slowed-down offense, turning loose 
.\l Buch for Id point.s, while Darrall 
Inihoff, a baby-faced 6-(oot 10-inch 
strmgt>ean, picked the boarils clean, 
aiul whipped favored Cincinnati <!4-5S 
in the .semifinals. 

But the Bears were only halfway home. 


They still had to beat West Virginia's free- 
wheeling Mountaineers, who caught 
plucky l.ouisviiii- with it.s emotional tanks 
drained dry after rousing upsets of Ken- 
tucky and Michigan State in the region- 
als, and ran the home-town Cardinal.s in- 
to the boards 94 79 in the other half of 
the draw. Jerry West a splendid player 
with the eye ot a marksman and the agile 
hands of a pickpocket, who hail .scorched 
Louisville for 3d points and later was 
voted the most valuable player was the 
major problem this time. 

Louisville's puckish Coach Peck Hick- 
man haii facetiously given his formula 
for defending against West; "My boys 
pick somebody they think they can lick 
and then tie into him. The poor guy who 
gets to pick fifth gels .stuck with West.” 
But Newell’s plan wa.s hardly so radical. 
Although his man-to-man defenders 
couldn’t stop We.st, who fed off mag- 
nificently and scored 2d points, they did 
slow down the rapid-gaited Mountaineers 
to a relative walk and finally won it all 
71 70 when Imhoff follower! up his own 
misdirected hook shot and tipper! in the 
rebound with 15 seconds to play. 

Rela.xed Cincinnati came back to put 
down Louisville 9?^ da for third place, as 
Oscar Robertson scored 39 points to lead 
the nation’s major college scorers with a 
32.6 average txrr bfl<>ir\ and .set an all- 
time two-season record ot 1,962 point.s. 


THE TOP SCORERS 

G FG 

1. Robertson, Cinn. 30 331 
'2. Byrd, Marshall '24 24'2 

3. Hagan, Tenn. T. 25 254 

4. Howell, Mis.s. St. 25 231 

5. West,W. Va. 34 340 

FIELD GOAL LEADERS 

G 

1. Crosthwaile, W.Ky. 26 

2. ('arter, Iona 21 

3. Pibln*, Auburn 22 

4. Kessler, Muhlenlierg 22 

5. Ilerdelin, ].aSalle 22 

TEAM OFFENSE 

G 

1. .Miami ( Fla. i 25 

2. We.st Virginia 34 

3. Cincinnati 30 

4. Virginia Tech 21 

5. Illinois 22 


HOW THEY FINISHED 


THE BEST REBOUHOERS 


FT PTS. AVG. G RES. 

316 97d 32.6 1. Wright, COP 26 629 

220 704 29.3 2. Smith, Virginia Tech 21 429 

212 720 2d.d 3. Mealy, Manhattan 13 240 

226 6Hd 27.0 4. Hagan, Tenn. Tech 25 4.54 

223 903 26.6 5. Tormohlen. Tenn. 21 372 


FGA FG PCT, 


LEADING FREE THROWERS 

G FTA FT 


296 191 .645 
225 137 .609 
160 92 .575 
271 153 .565 
256 144 ,563 


1. Stein, Xavier 23 HHI d6 

2. Burgess, (lonzaga 23 157 134 

3. Clark, Okla. St, 25 236 201 

4. Neumann, Stanford 24 1.50 127 

5. Wcndel, Tulsa 23 203 170 


TEAM DEFENSE 

PTS. AVG. G PTS. 

2,19(1 d7.6 1. California 29 I, ISO 

2.. 5d4 d4.d 2. Oklahoma State 25 1,319 

2. . 519 M.O 3. Irtaho State 27 1,.5()0 

1,75S d3.7 4. San Jose State 24 1,352 

l.dlo d2.5 5. Maryland 23 1,296 


AVG. 

24.2 

20.4 

1.5.4 
ld.2 
17.7 


PCT. 


.d52 

..H47 

.S37 


AVG. 

51.0 

52.H 

55.6 

56.3 

56.4 



CAUGHT FLAT-FOOTED. Brutlley’s McOatlc 
ileft\ walche.s St. John’s Sidden go up for 
shut in NIT final won by Redmen 76 71. 


THE NIT 

There were times during the season when 
Joe Lapchick, the affable and crafty old 
pro who coaches .St. John's, publicly won- 
dered whether some of his boys were play- 
ing for them.selves or for the team. Bui 
his puzzlement ceased once the NIT got 
under way in New York’s Madison 
S«!uare Garden. 

The Redmen began by beating Villano- 
v8 75 67, then came up against hustling 
Hrovidenre. which had shockeil bigger 
St. Louis 7.5 72 in tlnublc overiiine in the 
quarter-finals. But, by thi.s time, the 
fired-up Friars were all tuckered out and 
no match for a St. John’s team that 
worked together. LiltlelSfeet 11 inches) 
.sharpshooter .\lan Seklen, held light by 
Providence’s combination zone and man- 
to-man, turned feeder for jumping jack 
Tony Jackson ('20 points- and bulky Lou 
Roethel i22 points i and skillfully brought 
the Johnnies home 76-55 and into the 
final against Itrudlcy. 

The Peoria Braves got there by out- 
lasting NVP 59 57 after the New Yorki-rs 
oulsiicked Oklahoma City 63 4S. Well- 
balanced Bradley had NVl' on the run 
early, but was forced to rt-sorl to .some 
last-minute strategy to hold <iir the chal- 
lenging Violet.s. With 3S s«*conds to go, 
Coach Chuck Orshorn switched to a zone 
and confounded NYl' just king enitugh 
to win. 

All of which set the stage for an over- 
time clilfhangcr that had the 14,376 fans 
in the Ganlen whooping it up and roaring 
as in the days of old ; pre-1951 <. St. John’s 
tell iK'hind as Braillcy’s 1-3-1 zone cloggi*d 
the middle and its clever screens .set up 
.shots for icy-cool Bobby Joe .Mason, big 
Joe Billy MePadeand Gene Morsi*. But 


I sTKATMl .in, /9'.S 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK eonlinufd 



AND 


MORE 


MORE 


MORE 


LEADING GOLFERS ARE JOINING 
THE BIG SWING TO... 


U.S. ROYAL 



THE BALL WITH H.I.V. 


Why have so many top professionals like these 
switched to the U. S. Royal Special? Because 
they've found this great ball has H.I.V. — 
High Initial Velocity. By more quickly re- 
leasing its power on impact, this ball con- 
sistently adds yards to any good golfer's 
drives. Prove it yourself. Join the big swing 
to U. S. Royal. Try the ball with H.I.V., sold 
only through your golf professional's shop! 


United States Rubber 


S(. John's never stopped iryinK- Selden 
tHCf ]>a\jr 5i, de.spite four foul.s aiul offen- 
sive trickery by Bradley's Mike Owens, 
who took him into the pivot in an unsuc- 
ces.s{ul attempt to force a fifth foul, and 
Jackson heijan to hit with jumpers while 
the springy Jackson also covered the de- 
fensive l)oard as if he owned it. The Red- 
men finally overtook the Braves with 1es.s 
than four minutes to play, and the score 
was tied 6.‘i-63 when the game eniieii. 
Seulen. Imrly (lus Alfieri anti Jackson, 
who-se 21 points ami 27 rebounds helped 
earn him the most valuable player awanl. 
dominated I he scoring in overtime anti 
St. John’s finished on lop 7K 71 for its 
third NIT title. Weepy liut happy. Lap- 
chick hati the last word: “They had a 
dotten chances to quit . . . but every 
time they had the guts and the answer 
to each situation. They just wouldn’t 
tiuii." 

I’ritviilem-e lia<l one more shot at glory, 
but couldn’t cope with NYl’’s boani 
strength and finesse ami lost 71 57 in 
the consolation game. 

THE AAU 

Alex Ilannum, who coached the St. Louis 
Hawks tt) the NB.-\ title a year ago and 
then resigned for a more relaxing life 
among the amateurs, was once again 
counting his hle.ssings after his fa.st-break- 
ing Wirhitn team barely squeaked past 
the U.S. -Lrmy Ul-Star- 104 102 in the 
semifinals, hut recovered it.s poise to clot>- 
l>er Bartlesville . Okla. i 105 KIl for the 
championship at Denver. And the 
St. lamis influence had lingered, for it " as 
Dick Bnushka, an ex-S(. I-ouis t'. star, 
who Iteefed up the Vickers with 2(1 point* 
and was name<i the tournament’s MVP. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Weber of Ogilen, I tah, beaten in the Na- 
tional Junior College final last year, ditin’l 
mi.s.s this time, downing Bethany Lutheran 
of Mankato, .Minn. 57 47 at Hutchinson, 
Kanst. to carry home the title. 

THE PROS 

.M Cervi, peppor-poi coach of the last- 
place Philailelphia Warriors, decided that 
the "insecurity of coaching” was not for 
him anti resigned to devote full time to 
his job with a Rochester trucking con- 
cern. And there were at least four NBA 
coache.s who might be persuaded to agree 
with him as the playoffs mitved into the 
penultimate round. 

In the Kasl, Boston and Syracuse trad- 
ed home-court victories in their bc.st-<if- 
seven series. The Celtics romped «)ver 
Syracuse Ihl 109. lost to the Nats 120 
IIS and then won again 123 111. In the 
West, St. Louis got a real hot performance 
from Cliff Hagan i40 pointsi to whomp 
-Minneapolis 124 90, hut lost Playmaker 
Slater Martin, who suffered a dislocation 
of the upper part of the fibula in his right 
leg. Without Martin, the Hawks bowed 
to the Lakers lOti 9h. 
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A roundup of tlo imports hifurmilion of Ihf wfck 
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Are you jielliii'i 
these a<lvaiila<>:es 
in voiir 

present position? 


|— I Space-Age 
I — I Assignments 


\cl\.iiii i-.i ^tU'lir- at Hiiriiij: ijiclmlc 
v.-liirl.-. alili-lullivtir 


ariM ili-li ii-f -.n iii-. -ii 
Millie intei|il.iiH'lar\ 


\eliieli-. 


□ Advanced Research 
Facilities 

re-eareli. <le\ eliijimi'iil 
anil »‘ii”ini'i*rin” iaeililir- an* 
aiiii'iia the tini'l \arieil. exti-n-iM- 
anil ecini|.lele in tlic iiiclu^-lr\. 't niir 
[iniure»« i- I'a'li-r. Vial mui wnrk 
willi iiirn will' lune ' ivrillen llu- 
liiKik' nil the 'lale-nt-l lie-arl. 


□ Opportunity for 
Advancement 

At Ikieine. Mill work "illi mikiII. 
inleerateil teams w 1 i<t«’ iniliali\e 
ami uhilit) p'l |<lenl> .it \isihilil>. 
\ perMiiial merit re\ie\' e\<T\ six 
ninntli- assure- e.iiiliiuiin'’ i)|i|i(ir- 
lunil\ lor hi.iit iiiual ri'eu^nitiiui. 
Ami >ou are eliiiilile lor a.ivaiiee- 
inenl In a liij'ller le\el at aii\ lime. 


I I Better Family Living 


’I'liere'- a real Imiiii- ol Ih’Mit li\- 
iii^ in till* heart nl llie eM-r-'ieeii 
I’lifiet Smni.l enuiilr). I'.uir fui! 
sea-oiis 111 Comr.irlalile iiioileralion 


in an area uIkt.* sei-ner\ ami nut- 
ilnnr rei reatinii an- nalion-lameil. 


To ei\e ym an i.le.i; per eapita 
nuner-fn|> nr sail ami pnuer imat- 
inSealllei-lheliif-he-lin Vmeriea. 








13ill Atkinson designs 
for Glen of Michigan 
water-proof, weather-proof sportswear 
for the outdoor girl- 
all in Galey & Ix)rd cotton. 


Galey & Lord,^. 

HOT BROADWAY. NKW YORK IH, N V 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N. Y. 



Shut off the alarm, 
snooze a bit longer — 
this new Zenith Clock 
Radio calls you 
5 more times! 


New Snooz-Alormt timer lets you cot nap without oversleeping! ^^:lke up to tiie rich, 
full tone of Zenith's super-sensitive lonK-ilUtaiieo radio -tlien doze off. SncMiz-.Marm 
will call you 7 iiiimites later. When alarm sounds ytui can shut it otT whih- the ra<lio 
continues to play; alariu will eall you 5 more limes. In four decorator color combi- 
nalioiis: Moilel (’.*>1!), AC, SilO.Oo.* 

fltcQ. T. M. ol Cfoct Supplwr 


T7’ AT T T'* T T The qmlUy goes 

/ j before the nos 




«NUH »ADIO^Cp«PO»AnON.^CMICAGO 


COMING EVENTS 

March 27 lo April 2 

e r*4ilpr trlenoion * Tehrigion e Sgit'ork rtiiiio 


Friday, March 27 

BOXING 

• Jiirgi'nki-n vn. Comin, fmlhtTs, in rd*., .Mixmi 
■ ll-nrh. Kla.. in |..in. N'BC . 

GOLF 

-Axiilrn Oiprn. $I.'>.lHMi. Wiimircton, N.C. 
1 hriiUKh .Mxrrh -in 

TABLE TENNIS 

World oham|Ht.. purtmund, (',i’rminy 'Ihrouxh 
A|>ril ft . 


Salurday, March 2S 


BASKETBALL (PRO) 

Kiutrrn lUvIsion rhRini>s., Syrkouw ml U»eUm, 
i( nis-i-wHr>-. 3 ii in. NUC '. 

Wivlrrn Division rhiim|iR.. .Miiinvu|ioliR rI SI. 
I.oui*. if n<-«-iw>ry. 

BOWLING 

Womrn'x Miijor Ix-ueur Bowliin!. Cruphon v*. 
.M.tiho**, 3 p.m . (■or«l tiut.Ru. KU. NBC . 
GOLF 

All-Star (i oil, Sni'xd vx. I.i'onxrd, Mixmi, ■*> p.m. 
in .'xch time x.ino -ABC - 

HORSE RACING 

John H. CiimiilM'll fUndiniii, $100, (HHI, Howi.-, 
Md 

Tho SwKl. lU.'i.cinil, J*raaii-u, Now York, i p.m. 
CBS . 

Troti.-r* 

I The .Monitor, Yonkers, New Y'ork, liollip.m. 
\'HC 

HUNT RACING 

Thi’ CHrolinx Cup, Camdi-n. South ('arollna. 

RODEO 

T<-XM chuiTiplonship, $14,730, I.uhbock, Tpxim. 


NCAA rlixmi* . hnal*. Winter Park, Col 
Natl Vrli-rans llownhlll & Slalom, Ml. Shaat. 
CaVil. also M arrh 25i . 

TRACK A FIELD 

Kuali-r IliHays, SanIa Barbara, Culif. 

Chiraifo Daily News .Mit-l, Chicago. 

ABC Ttebys. Big Spring. Tctaa. 


Sunday, March 29 


inala, Tns 


Kaa 


, rolls, it iM-c.-Mary, i 


. tou 


" I'.m, iM 

n Division chamiai., Boston a 

pUyolTs, Montrnl i 


'"'llw* March 31 . 

Monday, .March 30 

Olson vs. Calhoun, light hcsivics, II) rds., 


Tucaday, March 31 

BASKETBALL (PRO) 

WcBii-rn champs.. Mlnnvapolia at Si, 

Louis, i( ni'ccsaary. 

Baalern Division chamfrs , Syracuse at Bonion, 
U necessary. 

-Nall, Curling chBmp..{;re«-n Bay. W is. nhrough 
April 4 . 


Wcdnciiday, April 1 

I S. Natl. tljH-n chamiis., Detroit (through 
April 4 . 

BASKETBALL 

Int. Biddy Baaki-iball Tourney, Wiehiin, Kuna, 
through April 4 . 

• Harris vs. Kleemaii. heavies, 12 rds-. Dallas, 10 
p.m. (ABC . 


Thursday, April 2 

Nan'^^AAf laixing ■ 
through April 4 
NCAA chamiKt., ICeno 
GOLF 

■ The Masters. Augusta 
CBS .* 


'hamiw., Toledn, Ohio 
.through April 4 
, (ia. (through April G. 


Stanley Cup playoffs, (rbicago at Montreal, 
*See local listing 
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Firestone breaks world stock car record at Daytona Speedway... 



proviny Firestones safest and lonyest-weariny at turnpike speeds! 


Firestone is FIRST in competitive tests that prove performance for you! 
Race Week at Daytona's new International Speedway set a killing pace for 
some tires. But it didn’t stop Firestones from carrying winning drivers to world 
records for every racing disUince. Firestones, nnd only Firestones, were good 
enough to finish on the top nine cars in the XASCARt .'300-Mile Sweepstakes 
where the winning speed averaged 135.52 m.p.h. Firestones, and only Firestones. 
were good enough to complete every blistering event without a single blowout. 
That's important news to remember the next time you buy tires for your new 
or present car. Get the test-winning performance of Firestone Rubber-Xr the 
longest-wearing rubbiT ever used in Firestone tires. Buy now, on convenient 
terms, at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 

'Fiffuinnt Rubbrr-X i» eompoundid »pte<fieaUt {at rath lyp< of ear. Irufk. ]atm imptimtnt amtl fotulrurtion rquipmttil fir*. 
iXaliottaS AtKOfiatlon jot Stoek Cart. 



Up Pptly, NASCAR 
i>00-Mile Sweepstakes 
winner at Daytona, 
Fla., -says, "When it 
comes to the big test, 
only Firestones are 
good enough.” 


Berren bubber from start to finish 

CopyrltlU I0..1I, Thr Vlrr*«nt» Tin* * Ruhlu^r ('oinimnjr 
.njo> e **' * on aUC telcTl8U» ’ W ' 



IKTS lU.r.-ITKATKO !H( 


SO, Hit 
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Sports Illustrated proudly presents a 
four-part advance look at a new book by 
Tommy Armour in which he invites you to use 

'MY BRAINS- 


In the first lesson from 'A Round of Golf with Tommy Armour,* 
which will be the golf news of 1959, the great Scot shows 
you how to play a golf course instead of letting it play you 


by TOMMY ARMOUR 

T his is a true story. Or so nearly 
true that you won’t know the dif- 
ference. So much of the story has 
happened to you that you may think 
you are one of the golfers I’m telling 
about. You may he. 

I have been in this story or some 
variation of it many time.s. That is 
the reason it is being put into type, 
instead of being limited to the view 
and hearing of other fellows I’ve 
played and taught, as it has been 
previously. 

At our club there is a man named 
Bill. In some ways he is enough like 
you to be you. 

1 don't think I knew what his 
han<licap was when this story began. 
I'd .seen him out on the course some- 
times making a shot that looked very 
good. A few other times I’d watch 
him on another fairway hitting the 
hall so poorly that in simple sport- 
ing decency I pretended I hadn't 
seen him. 

Our friend Bill was strictly a golfer 
of the people. He played as about 
8.}'; of golfers do: needle.ssly bad on 
about a third of his shots and only 
moderately good the rest of the time. 

One day I had a game arranged 
with three other fellows and. while 
two of them and I were sitting in the 
grillroom shortly after noon, one of 
them telei)honed that he wasn’t 
going to be able to play. 

I walked out to the locker room 
to get into my golf shoe-s, and there 
wa.s Bill taking shirts, slacks, slioes 
and other belongings out of his locker 
and packing them into a bag. 


“Leaving town?’’ I asked. 

“N’o,” he grunted. 

“Got a game?’’ 

He shook his head and continued 
to clear out his locker. 

■‘Well, come on with us. Mac had 
to back out, and you can fill in with 
Kd and Jim and me.” 

“N'ope,” Bill was emphatic. “I’m 
quitting golf.” 

I laughed and suggested. “Why 
not (juil after playing 18 more?” 

He glared at me and stuffed anoth- 
er shirt into his luggage as he related 
his .sad story. 

“Tommy. I’m not fooling. I’m ab- 
solutely through. There’s no sense or 
fun playing like I did yesterday. I’m 
ashamed of the stinking, liorrible 
imitation of golf I’ve been playing 
lately. I refuse to {)unish myself one 
more round.” With that woeful 
declaration Bill snapped the lock on 
his hag. 

“Too bad," I said. "You are a nice 
guy and you ought to be enjoying 
Ihi* companionship of other pleasant 
fellows out here. But if you’ve made 
up your mind some of the boys are 
going to miss your money.” 

"That, of course, will break my 
heart.” Bill murmured. 

‘■.\nd you won’t be getting the 
two or three dollars you always take 
on those Xassaus from your clumsy 
chum. Jerry," 1 reminded him. 

“There is one man I can beat.” 
Bill reflected, and brightened a bit. 

“And you will miss the money from 
that poor hopeless hacker, Burton. 
You ought to be arrested for not giv- 


ing him more strokes. Y ou are quitting 
with him on your conscience.” 

“He just had bad luck on a lot of 
shots,” Bill told me. 

“Maybe so,” I conce<led. “But for- 
get him. Do you know why you are a 
much worse golfer than you’ve got 
any reason for being, and why you’re 
discouraged and a quitter?” 

Bill began to burn a bit. That 
amused me. I have talked frankly, 
even almost insultingly, in getting a 
fellow jarred into playing good golf. 
Bill was like the rest of them: he 
couldn’t be coddled into learning a 
first-class game. 

He looked through a locker-room 
window and saw pals of his on the 
beautiful green course. Then he 
turned to me and asked, “What’s 
wrong with me and my golf?” 

“You are practically brainless when 
you get a golf club in your hands. 
That’s all.” 

I let that bore in, then continued: 
“I don't know w-here your head goes 
when you walk up to a golf shot— the 
same head that has made you a big 
success in businp.ss. On a golf course 
you are a bum a lot of the lime entire- 
ly becau.se you can’t or won’t think.” 

“And you are a mental marvel, one 
of golf’s greatest eggheads?” Bill 
asked sourly. 

1 admitted that others have argued 
that with me. “But let me tell you, 
my fretful friend, with my brains and 
even that spotty swing of yours, your 
golf wouhl be so much lietter it would 
be a different game. The sun would 
be shining, the birds would be sing- 
ing, the fellows you'd be playing 
against would be moaning and paying 
you, and all would be well with the 
world.” 

Bill began opening his bag. 

After a few more conversational 
waggles while Bill was putting on his 
golf clothes and shoes, we went out 
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AND YOUR MUSCLES!’ 


to the first tee to join Ed and Jim. 

We came onto the tee talking about 
who gets how many strokes and who 
will be partners and what the team 
and individual bets will be. That 
is the usual script everywhere. Re- 
gardless of the handicapping system 
there will always be debates about 
handicaps. 

Bill and I were teamed by the deal 
we had made in the locker room. Our 
opponents, naturally, wanted me to 
give them too many strokes and didn’t 


want to give Bill enough. Eventually 
we decided to play the sides even, 
with me thinking the shots for my 
partner and playing my own game, 
loo. 

While we were engaged in the tra- 
ditional rites of matchmaking, at the 
first tee I made an apparently casual 
examination of Bill's clubs. I've seen 
many instances of golfers being badly 
hindered by ill-fitting equipment. 
When I hear laments about bad play 
I look at the mourner’s tools and 


often I wonder how the fellow' or girl 
can get a decent shot once out of 
three tries, considering the clubs be- 
ing used. 

Bill’s clubs were adetjuate, belter- 
fitting than the clubs of most middle- 
aged men, who try to u.se clubs that 
are too heavy, with shafts that are 
too stiff. He had a driver (number 
one-wood), three-, four- and five- 
woods. His driver had, I’d guess, a lit- 
tle more than 11“ of loft, and that’s as 
ro»n>tur</ 



TOMMY ARMOUR roritinued 

it should be. The shafts were a bit sup- 
ple and they helped him get the whip 
that most golf shafts should have. 

Fortunately, then, the first of Bill’s 
three problems was solved. He had 
the right clubs. The next two ques- 
tions were, did he know when and 
how to use them? Any golfer who 
scores 80 or higher throws away 
strokes by incorrect choice of clubs. 

As I completed my hasty inspec- 
tion of my partner’s equipment he 
flipped a coin to determine who had 
the honor. 

The enemy won the toss. Jim 
stepped up and teed his ball. He is a 
fellow who never let himself get out 
of condition after he left college 
sports. He moves gracefully. He's got 
fine coordination. He is a great hunt- 
er. He is a good, natural golfer. He’d be 
better if ho used his head more, but 
against most of his competition he 
doesn’t have to play brainy golf. He 
whipped the club easily at the ball 
and drove about 220 down the middle. 
His partner was one of the famous 
college and pro football tackles. He is 
strong enough to flatten the ball but 
the ball doesn’t know it. He grabbed 
his club with a crushing grip, swung 
strenuously and duck-hooked hisdri ve 
into the rough about 150 yard.s out. 
He could have done better swinging 
easy with a five-iron. 

Ed wa-s still bent over to pick up 
his wooden peg when my man hur- 
ried up to tee his hall. 

“Half a minute, Billy,’’ I called to 
him. “Here is where my brain begins 
working for you. Why your rush? 
You’re not ready to hit.’’ 

“What’s the matter? You want to 
drive first?’’ Bill asked. 

SWING TWO CLUeS 

"\o, 1 want you to start slowing 
down and smoothing out your swing 
before it starts. The ball will wait for 
you. Take another club or two out 
of your bag and swing them together 
the way a baseball player does when 
he is waiting his turn at bat." 

Swinging those clubs gave Bill a 
little warmup and subconsciously put 
some rhythm into his swing. He had 
been going at the job like most or- 
dinary golfers at the first tee, impa- 
tient to snatch the club away from 
the ball and get the ball moving by 
lunging and chopping at it, instead of 
by swinging and hitting. 

The golfer who is nervous at the 
first tee needn’t think that he differs 


from a lot of the experts. The nerv- 
ous experts, however, think of some- 
thing they’ve got to do to make sure 
of hitting a good shot. They do that 
instead of letting the mind go blank 
or freezing in panic. 

Happily. I am blessed with a tem- 
perament that has made me immune 
to the first-tee version of stage fright 
hut I am sympathetically aware of 
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ABOUT THE BOOK 

This serifs of li-ssrins, in greatly ex- 
panded form, will be publi.shod in 
mid-.\pril by Simon and Schuster 
'S.3.50' under the title .4 /I’nioid ti/ 
Golf iritli Tommu Armiiiir lahiirf. 
It is Armour’s first book since he 
wrote How to Ploy Your lienl Golf 
All the Time, a phenomenal best- 
seller that was published in 1953. 


the shaky state of those who do suf- 
fer from it. So I tried to get Bill feel- 
ing at ease and confident atid forget- 
ting the other fellows. 

“Tee the ball high enough so the 
club face will meet it in the middle on 
the upswing. You’ve got to trust 
your swing now. Hit the ball with a 
purpose instead of a foggy hope.” 

Bill smiled wanly. 

"What can you possibly have to 
worry about?” I asked him. "I am 
the guy to worry if there is any wor- 
rying to be done. You are playing 
this round with my reputation and 
your swing. I would like to have you 
concentrate on how you are going to 
hit the ball rather than where you're 
going to hit it.” 

“O.K., send me in. Coach,” my 
partner responded. He walked to the 
left side of the tee. pressetl his peg to 
the turf and placed his ball for the 
drive. 

“Hold it!” I called to him. He 
stepped away from the ball. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“You’re not making use of my 
brains. 1 want to show you something 


that not three out of a hundred fair- 
ly good golfers know about playing 
smart and safe golf. Pick up your 
tee and your hall.” 

Bill had made the commonest mis- 
take in golf. He knew he was playing 
golf but he forgot he was playing a 
golf course. 

Comparatively few golfers ever 
show they are aware that the golf 
architect tries to design a course that 
rewards an intelligent golfer and pe- 
nalizes a .stupid one. 

In fact. I sometimes wonder if the 
majority of golfers are even aware 
that there is such an art as that of the 
competent golf architect’s. 

When I told Bill that he was to 
concentrate on hitting the ball with a 
purpose I gave him credit for appre- 
ciating that the purpose was to hit 
the hall to where the next shot would 
l>e easy. You would think that fore- 
sight would be almost instinctive, 
but the simple job of charting the 
course wisely in a round of golf is 
something that not many have ma.s- 
tered. You may recall that the latest 
round you played was marred by 
strokes lost because you didn’t use 
your brains in solving the most obvi- 
ous and easiest problems the golf 
architect could present. 

The first hole at our course is a long 
par 4. It is about 430 yards from the 
middle of the tee to the middle of the 
green. The markers seldom are for- 
ward on the tee. The hole is a dogleg 
to the left. There are traps on the left 
out about 200 to 250 yards. On the 
left, too, is fairly heavy rough. The 
fairway is reasonably wide. 

Y ou can see from the diagram of our 
first hole that there shouldn't be any 
architectural problems to give an 
average golfer like Bill a bad start. A 
drive of 200 yards or so would put him 
in good position to make the dogleg 
and have a second shot with plenty of 
fairway. 

The average golfer will have to get 
his third shot close enough to the hole 
to get down in one putt if he is going 
to get pars on any of the par-1 holes 
that are 370 yards or over. 

When Bill had teed his ball on the 
left side of the first tee he hadn’t used 
his brains, and ! told him so. 

"Your first move has been thought- 
less. Now let me show you how a golf- 
er uses his head.” I said. 

“I haven’t made a move,” Bill 
protested. 

“Yes, you did. You teed the ball 
where a book would get you into the 
rough. Now tee your ball on the right 
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side of the tee. You .see that the fair- 
way goes out to the right, so you’ve 
got leeway in case you .slice and plenty 
of room in case you hook. You want 
to hit your drive out into space. The 
more space you’ve got, the more room 
you allow yourself as a margin for 
error, the more relaxed your swing 
will be,” I explained. 

"That makes sense.” my partner 
admitted. “I should have learned that 
when Ed teed up just about where I 
did and backed into the rough.” 

VISUALIZE YOUR OBJECTIVE ] 

“Get in the habit of visualizing 
your objective, figuring out your 
strategy so that even if you don’t hit 
your shot well you won’t be in trou- 
ble. You’ve got to be thinking that 
there are wise places and stupid and 
dangerous places for you to have your 
ball on every one of the 18 tees. If you 
tee your ball thoughtlessly on all. or 
most, of the 18 tees, you are liable to 
produce a horrifying addition to your 
score.” 

”I never thought of it that way,” 
Bill confessed. 

'I'here were several other points I 
wanted to bring out to get my part- 
ner realizing that almost everything 


he did on a golf course gave him a 
chance to make valuable use of his 
brains. 

“You’ve never figured out your 
own course. This is the first time in all 
the years you’ve belonged here that 
you ever have had suggested to you 
that you might be thinking about the 
best way for you to get around the 
course,” I told Bill. 

As I reflected on my partner’s com- 
plete unawareness that he could help 
himself play better golf by using fore- 


sight in teeing his ball for his drive, 
I realized that by using some course 
sense in his game Bill not only was 
going to improve his golf but enjoy 
it more. 

After Bill had teed his hall at the 
correct place and at the correct height 
I said to him. “Now you’re going 
into a moving part of the game that 
doesn't allow much time for thinking. 
So now you’ve got to think in ad- 
vance of how you are going to swing. 
Have you any picture of what you’re 
going to do?” 

My partner laughed. “A dozen or 
so." he said. 

■'Well, forget them, then. Just get 
some notion of how you are going to 
turn your body in swinging the club 
away from the hall and up over your 
shoulder, then remember to be slow 
at the top of the swing.” 

“Is that ail?” Bill asked. 

"Yes, and it may be loo much. 
You’d probably be better off getting 
your club swung back any smooth 
way that you can and then think of 
only one thing specifically— hitting 
the hall away from you with your 
hands.” I answered. 

Bill was gripping the club fairly 
well and was standing up easily with- 


out being tense. He took his swing, 
and by a lucky combination of condi- 
tions got off a drive that sent his ball 
approximately to where he'd aimed it 
in the fairway. 

He looked at me with that “I’ve 
got it licked” expression you see on 
golfers’ faces after they’ve hit first- 
class shots. 

I hit my drive an easy and satisfy- 
ing smack, hut we will skip my shots 
and most of those of our opponents. 
The hero of this tale is Bill, and, as 1 


told you. Bill is so much like you he 
should have the center of the stage 
at all times. 

There is almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to let your mind wander in golf. 
But you’ve got to resist it and con- 
centrate, concentrate, concentrate. 
Concentration in golf means that you 
have got to exercise the ability to 
make your muscles do what your 
mind is thinking. 

As we walked to where Bill wa.s to 
play his second shot I saw that it 
called for a well-played spoon as the 
safest, surest procedure. 

I asked him his intentions. 

"I’m going to go for it and carry 
the bunker,” he said, still feeling l)ig 
after a moderately good drive. 

Again I had to show him how his 
mind should take a clear look at the 
problem. 

“The percentage is against you, ancl 
so are your eyes, I think. That trap 
is 180 yards away, and if you do get 
over it you are still about -jO yards 
short of the green. So why don’t you 
play the easiest possible shot? I’lay 
to the right in the short rough and 
you’ll lye set up for an easy pitch to 
the pin.” 

Bill agreed that would be the route 
to play without worry or risk, and he 
stepped up to the hall. 

“Are you thinking how you are go- 
ing to swing?” I asked. 

He assured me that he was. And he 
did swing well. He got his hands into 
the hall smartly and at the right time, 
but instead of going to the right the 
ball went to the left and into the 
hunker. 

What went wrong? He had been 
stricken by the bane of all golfers. His 
footwork was bad and he got stuck on 
his right foot. When he finished hLs 
shot his right foot was flat on the 
ground. 

He turned to me with a sad “now 
what?" look in his eyes. 

“If the other fellows don’t mind, 
drop another ball. Now line up your 
stance accurately and think of your 
right side and hand in hitting.” 

He hit the practice shot perfectly. 
Like many other golfers. Bill liad been 
told so much about the left side and 
arm and hand that he had almost for- 
gotten the simple, obvious fact that 
golf is a two-handed, two-sided game. 
With natural co-ordination the dy- 
namic action of the right-side ele- 
ments and the passive functioning of 
the left-side elements combine into 
perfect, balanced technique. Maybe 
eoulinufd 
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TOMMY ARMOUR iroil/inufri 

that explanation is too fancy. If it is, 
just boil it down to thinking of the 
left side for control and the right side 
for power. 

As we sent the caddie to pick up 
the perfectly hit second shot I re- 
marked to Bill, “It's easy when you 
think.” 

"I thought I was thinking," he said. 
“And you were, up to the time you 
started to hit. Then you quit.” 

He argued. “I can’t think about 
two or three things at one time.” 

“Then you’ll probably have to ex- 
periment intelligently in locating 
what’s the important thing to do 
right but that will teach you to think 
about your swing.” 

Then it struck me that Bill had 
played only two shots, yet had made 
enough mistakes to discourage any- 
body, so I thought I’d better cheer 
him. 

"It takes sense and strong char- 
acter for the ordinary golfer to play 
well. He's got a tougher job than the 
expert golfer who has played the shots 
so often that his swing is automatic. 
The expert can skip giving much 
thought to details such as the grip, 
the stance, footwork and getting the 
right side into the shot. But let me 
tell you from painful memory that 
there isn’t an expert player who 
couldn’t have won more champion- 
ships by thinking of just one little 
thing at the right time. Everything 
an expert golfer does successfully is 
the result of thinking about what shot 
should be played and then concen- 
trating on how to groove the swing 
properly. 

“Lucky for you and other golfers 


that many of the points that must be 
thought about are details that can be 
taken care of correctly while you are 
standing still— the grip and the ad- 
dress, for instance. The grip is either 
right or wrong. There’s no safe half- 
way point. Footwork is a different 
sort of problem. It is an action and 
you have to think of it until you get 
the right procedure and feeling, and 
keep working on it until it becomes 
automatic," I told Bill. 

A GOOD WORD FOR SAND 

I went into those preliminaries be- 
cause the sight of sand frightens 
many a%'erage golfers when it actual- 
ly isn’t any more of a hazard than 
some fairway and rough lies. 

Then I hit my shot onto the green 
and the other fellows batted up. Bill 
and I walked to his ball in the bunk- 
er. I told him that if the ball was 
rather deep in the sand all he could 
do was play it as an ordinary wedge 
shot, keep his weight forward and get 
the ball out. If the ball happened to 
be lying clear he merely had to play 
it as though it were a fairway shot. 

The lie wa,s pretty good, so I ad- 
vised Bill to lake an eight- or nine- 
iron or a wedge (whichever club he 
could play most confidently), set his 
feet firmly in the sand with his weight 
a bit heavier on his left foot and 
without turning his body hit the ball 
on the downstroke. 

I impressed on him that he was to 
stand almost still but not stiff, swing 
the arms back a little, bend the wrists 
only slightly and hit into the sand. 
By all means he must remember to 
hit the ball before the club went into 
the sand. 

Bill was very attentive. He gripped 



the club firmly without being tense, 
and he played a nice little punch shot 
that landed 15 or 20 feet from the pin. 

He looked apologetically at me 
and said, “I should have been near- 
er.” I made no reply. I’ve seen limes 
when I could have used a shot as good 
as that one. 

But I thought I’d better let Bill 
satisfy himself that my thinking was 
sound about the way to play the shot 
from that trap to the green. 

“Why don't you play the shot 
again?” I suggested. 

“Can I play it my way?” Bill 
asked. 

“Certainly.” 

I quietly remarked to Ed, who had 
halted on his way to the second tee, 
“I know how he will play it. He will 
stay back on his right leg, try to pick 
the ball clean and flip it onto the 
green. But I don’t know how the shot 
will come out.” 

Bill rolled another ball into the 
bunker, played the shot just as I had 
forecast to Ed, and the ball went to 
within a few inches of the cup. Bill 
strutted out of the trap. He felt that 
he had improved on my technique, 

I had to laugh; Bill was so highly 
self-satisfied. 

“Flay it again," I said. 

“Why?” 

“Because now you are trying to 
show me how to play. Before I get 
insulted I want to see you replay 
that shot your way.” 

He rolled another ball into the 
trap, and it was lying nicely on top 
of the sand. He stepped up to the 
ball, swung and dubbed the shot en- 
tirely. He left the ball in the sand. 

"That's your way, and all you 
could expect. The proper shot was 
the one that you played first when 
you were a little in front of the ball, 
when the ball was about in line with 
your right heel and when your left 
arm and the shaft of your club were 
in line at address. Your second shot 
—that one you almost holed— was 
an accident. After that you reverted 
to the brainless system and just 
hoped on the shot. The ball didn’t 
come up.” 

Then we walked up to Bill’s first 
ball out of the trap, and I looked 
over the line of the putt that was a 
little less than 20 feet. “What do you 
figure on this one?” I inquired. 

“Oh, it's a little uphill and it will 
fall away left to right on a slope.” 

My observation confirmed Bill’s, 

I said to him, “Now let’s see you 
miss it on the left side, the top side 
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of the hole. Stroke that putt smooth- 
ly but don’t move your head the 
breadth of one hair. If you miss 
then, O.K., but if you move your 
head you haven’t got a chance to hole 
the putt or any excuse if you do miss 
it.” 

I didn’t tell him anything about 
holding the putter. Any grip that is 
comfortable, that makes use of the 
tactile sense in the finger tips for con- 
trol and that gets the face of the 
putter squarely across the line of the 
putt as the ball is stroked, is a good 
grip. 

Keeping the hand steady and the 
face of the putter at a right angle to 
the line of the putt are the two es- 
wntials of putting. Everything else 
is Individual style. The speed of the 
green and the touch or force of the 
putt are factors that can’t be taught 
or even helpfully described, except 
to the extent that the length of the 
backswing of a putter may determine 
the length that the putt will travel. 

Bill wasn’t able to force himself 
to keep thinking. His putt w'ent 
three feet beyond the hole and passed 
on the low side. 

When a player misses sidehill putts 
on the low side he never is even close 
to making the putt, but if he misses 
on the high side every time that he 
does miss he is bound to be a beauti- 
ful putter. ’I'he odds of holing plenty 
of those high-side putts favor him. 

Bill holed his three-footer, coming 
back tor a 5. For his mental efforts 
on the first hole I could give Bill 
only about 509r* He didn’t think 
about his drive. He did think while 
he was hitting his third shot. He was 
about 50-50 on his first putt. He was 
too high to have a chance to hole the 
putt, but he didn’t go so far past and 


on such an incline that he would have 
a delicate and dangerous putt coming 
back. 

The second hole is the same type 
of hole as our first, except that the 
bend of the dogleg is from left to 
right, and the hole is about 60 yards 
shorter than the first. 

I said to Bill, “Now here you are 
expected to show progress. What per- 
centage of your mentality did you 
use in playing the first hole?” 

Bill didn’t answer directly. He 
mumbled, “I did the best 1 knew 
how,” and held out a hand to his 
caddie for the ball the boy had taken 
out of the washer. 

WHAT aiLL LEARNED 

“No hurry. Tell me what you ha%'e 
learned playing the first hole,” I 
asked. 

“I learned where to tee the ball. I 
learned that I should pay more atten- 
tion to my footwork in aiming and 
playing the shot. I got an idea about 
how to play a hunker shot, and if I 
miss a putt to miss it on the high 
side of the hole.” 

I nodded. 

“Have I got to think that hard 
every hole and every round?” Bill 
sighed. 

"No, but you’ll have to use your 
head a whole lot more than you have 
been doing. You have to do that until 
you train yourself. Then a good deal 
of the brainwork will be done sub- 
consciously. You won't be another 
Jones but you will be able to get 
around a course.” 

That prospect seemed to cheer 
him. Anyway, he laughed. I could 
almost see what was going on in his 
mind. He thought 1 was going to con- 
tinue thinking his shots for him until 


I had him hypnotized and by some 
magic he would keep on playing with 
my head. I blasted that pretty dream, 
quickly and cruelly. 

“On the first hole I helped you. 
Now, in playing this hole, you are on 
your own. You should have a notion 
of what it's all about.” 

He wasn’t bothered. He promptly 
proved that it had been a wasted ef- 
fort to tell him where he should tee, 
considering the strategy of the hole. 
He walked to the right side of the 
second tee, bent over and pegged his 
ball up for his drive. 

1 didn’t comment on this case of 
fiunking a lcs.son. He should have 
played the ball from the left side of 
the tee to make the fairway as wide 
as he could get it. 

He stood up to the ball well. His 
grip was careful and fairly good. Ho 
took a nice swing, smooth and in 
good balance and with some rhythm 
and zing to it. 

The ball took off in a fine flight 
with a little bit of a hook that would 
have been most acceptable if he had 
used his head in selecting a place to 
tee his drive. 

HLs drive landed in the rough to 
the left of the fairway. In incorrectly 
teeing the ball he had cut down the 
angle that should be figured in giving 
oneself an ample margin of error. 

“A fine shot,” 1 remarked. “The 
rough isn’t bad.” 

"Yeah, but what bad luck to have 
a drive like that get into the rough. 
That must have cost me 10 to 20 
yards,” my partner wailed. 

"No bad luck, bad judgment,” I 
remarked. "I told you about teeing 
your drive so you’d give your shot 
plenty of space in the clear.” 

Bill softly and earnestly declared 
himself to be a stupid .so-and-so. 

“This is no time for character anal- 
ysis,” I reminded him. “You are not 
in bad shape. The ball is lying well.” 

He was 160 or 170 yards from the 
green. Guarding the green were bunk- 
ers to the right and left. The left-side 
trap was the deeper one and it was 
farther from the green than the trap 
on the right side. 


NEXT WEEK: LESSON II 

In his .second les-son Tommy Armour de- 
scribes Bill's diflicultie.s in holing out and 
then analyzes his pupil's errors, before 
resuming stroke-by-stroke instruction as 
the foursome moves on to the third hole. 
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AN A FOR DARRALL 


The boy who slept on an orange crate led a brilliantly 
drilled California squad to the basketball championship 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


O s A suntiy August aflernuori 
thrpr summers agu. I’ete Newell 
was sitting in his office on the Uni- 
versity of California campus, about 
ready to yield to twin temptations of 
sunshine and a round of golf, when 
the phone rang, as is usual with the 
rise of the curtain on Act One. 

A pleasant female voice said, ‘‘My 
nephew is coming up here to school 
in the fall from Lo.s Angele.s and I 
have to find him a place to live." 

"They must have given you the 
wrong number." said i’ete. “'rhis is 
the athletic office. I'll have you 
switched to hou.sing." 

“No," the voice insisted, "they 
told me to speak to you." 

"I’m afrai<l I can’t help you," said 
I’ete. beginning to wish he'd thought 
about that golf game a few min- 
utes earlier. "I’m otdy the basket- 
ball coach." 

"That's right," the aunt said with 
a note of satisfacticjn. "an<l my neph- 
ew is a basketball player.” 

Here we go again, Pete thought — 
everybody's nephew is a basketball 
player these days. But there was 
nothing to do but go through with it. 
"All right," he conce<led. "what’s the 
trouble about a [ilace to live?” 

"Well." said the voice, "the first 


thing is that my nephew has to ha\e 
an extra long he<l.'’ 

Suddenly the sunshine began to 
fade an<l golf was a game I'ete could 
play any old time. "How tall is your 
nephew?” he said, amlheld his breath. 

"Six feet eight,” said the voice, 
"and he’s still growing" — and as far 
as I’ete was concerned it could he 
raining outside, 

"What did you say this b<»y’s name 
is?" said I’ete. 

"Imholl,” said his aunt. "Darrall 
Imhoff -with an A— and he’s a very 
nice hoy and he ha.s fine marks in 
school and he want.s lostudy lorvstry 
and he. . . 

"Don't go away,” the usually po- 
lite Mr. Newell interrupted. "Stay 
by the phone. I'll call you right 
hack.” 

Well, I’ete found a bed and a place 
to live for Darrall iwiili an A. please! 
ImhofT. Actually, it wasn't much of 
a bed. As the handsome, blond crew- 
cut ImhofT tells it tcilay, "What it 
was was an orilinary six-footer, ami f 
put an orange crate on one end and 
put the pillow on that." And truth to 
tell, ImhofT wasn’t much of a basket- 
ball plas’er, either. 

“I was just an awkward, growing 
kid," he says, "ami the only reason 
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I played at all in high school i.<5 he- 
cau.se I was so hig.” 

But Pete Newell ma<le a basket- 
ball player of him, a darn good ha.s- 
kethall player, and last weekend 
ImhofT repaid Pete f<»r that and for 
the bed with the orange crate by 
twice coming through in the clutch 
and giving Newell and California 
the NCA.‘\ ha.skethall championship. 
Playing against Cincinnati in the 
.semifinal round, California was des- 
perately trying to contain the great 
Oscar Robertson, with the scime tied 
and about three and a half minute.s to 
go. Robertson drove to the base line, 
close in to the basket, went up for 
liis jump shot, and ImhofT blocked it. 
C alifornia took plenty of time setting 
up the suhseijuent critical play, and 
it was ImhofT who worked himself 
clear in a low post position, took the 
pa.Hs and threw in a left-handed hook 
to put his team ahea<l .56 54. 'There 
were two minutes to go. Seconds later, 
Robertson went in for almost the 
identical shot as before, and ImholT 
hlockeil that one. too. California was 
ahead to .stay and finally won 6.} 58. 
ImholT was the leading scorer with 
22 and his team's toj) rehounder. 

'I’he next night, with 52 .seconds 
to go in the title game against West 
Virginia, (’alifornia’s lead had been 
shaved to one point. West Virginia 
was pressing magnificently, had stol- 
en the hall repeatedly in the previous 
few minutes, and it was still any- 
body’s game. ImholT got the ball near 




till- ba-^- lim-. a if.Kid lf‘-t fruui ihc 
baskrJ. anti tr'n'<l ainitlicr himk. li 
wa-i a ba<J sliDt: it roll.-ii armiinl tin- 
rim anil cimif ulF. Hut linlntir rfcii\- 
»-r*’(l bt-aijtil'villy. grabU* tl rt-btuin'l 
.)f liis t.w-ii shut anil, i.ir balant-c. I;.- 
baiiki-tl tin- I’all pi-rf*‘<-i l\' nlT tl.f 
Imard an<l tliniunli tin- cifrds. 

'i’lii-ri' \\vri' 1.) nuts li-l'l Init tin- 

Kaiiu- was over, ('ulifurnia fiHH’i-d»'i! 
asliDt aiul a baski-t to W't-st Vi.-^uua. 
bi'iiiK i-aruful nut in fnul. and wm. 
71 To. 

'rin-n* was. (if i-tiursi-. a treat il'-al 


tiiure l(» ihi' ' - al round in I.oiiisv iile 
Iban Darrab InihotT’s lwi> cliiirli per- 
fnrmaiici-s. Sellout erow.-i:-; of l.s.ono- 
plus saw >onie superli iiaskelliall bot It 
v.ltitts, Hut it is fair to sa\ that the 
most imiiortant tiiini; llieysaw was a 
(ii-Mi.iiist rai ion of ilte jirineipie often 
parroii-il lit coaches and far loo in- 
frequently followed b_f mant' of t hem ; 
that i^ood defense win.s ball Katiu-s. 
I'e;!- N'ewell showed them. 

I'ele is a sletuler. Kra.viiin IJ-year- 
iihl. perhajis best known to fans tor 
his habit of ^■he\t•illl; on a wet towel 


while he -its on the bench, '"i do it 
because mt mouth yets so ilry when I 
watch a yame." He has a llasliiny. 
quick smile, a titactous lih.fide wife 
named Klorcnce. four sous and the 
crusader’s zeal for the kind of hasket- 
hall he teacl’.cs deliiierate. hiyidy 
disciplined otfense and anyressite. 
man-to-man defense. 

"I'eople ask me," lies:L.,s, "wlit I 
play what ihev cal: a -i"W sttle of 
haskeiball, the way ihet use.l to ask 
Kddie I.opat wh.t he threw all that 
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PEERING disconsiilatcly i>ut at ihi- rain in Clcarwatvr, Fla., which 
w:- 'rubhornly Cfltbralinj; it^ Fun 'n Sun Wwk, is I'hitlic Man- 
ager Kilfl'n- Sawyi-r. The Fhillies were wa.'<hed nul for five days. 



DUNKING a baseball in ihe I’niversity of Tampa gym is White Sox 
First Baseman Kon Jackson. Joining in the foul-weather pastime 
are Coach Don (Juiteridge (39 1 . Luis Aparicio (11), Sam Kspt>silo. 


AND THE RAINS 
CAME AND CAME 

T hk R.Aisin Floriclii land Georgia i fell mainly 'and 
elieerlessly ' on empty ball fields, horse tracks, 
racing oars and golf links last week during a near 
monsoon. But even when the sun came out, low, 
ominous thunder could he heard. It came from 12 
major league training camps where disgruntled man- 
agers, who ha<l brooded through a similar rainy sea- 
son last year, grumbled about everything under the 
sun, particularly Arizona, where the other four 
team.s were playing hall. As for the horseplayers, 
they were shut out at Sunshine Park, which shut 
down for four days because it couldn't live up to its 
name, hut thousaiuls at Gulfstream stood hopefully 
through what the Army delightedly calls “realustio 
weather" to watch horses run upstream and down.- 



SMILING beneath a liiser''i muilpack is Jockey tlilheri l.e- 
Fleure, whose ntount. Bleiijein, finished sixih behind the 
slop-kicking he-!- of the l,-ad.-r hi (Jiilfstreani I’ark. 


SLOSHING into a pi( hi Sehring during u practice spin 
is a MasiTiUi owned by Carroll Shelby, Rain also fell 
during ih<- Grand I’rix, won u Ferrari '•■'•n /xiyr i'h. 






WONDERFUL WORLD 


REALLY NOTHING 
LIKE A DAME 


Say what you like about the sturdy and manly virtues of 
the playing fields of sport but, as all sports managements 
well know, the scene improves immeasurably when there 
are women around. Here, culled from the news of these 
equinoctial days, are three arresting examples, at least a 
couple of them with touches of rare, explosive innovation 




TO PUBLICIZE wrestling :it On-xon Slate Collexe, sev- 
en seemly ceeds posKi behind ribbuns naming collexi- 
wrestling’s objectives. C<iach Dale Thomas was <ieliKhted 
by the fresh approach: he holds amateur wrestling a great 
sport too little known, and the girl.s missionaries in u good 
caus»*. But OSC President A. L. Strand refus«’d to admit 
the worthy ends justifie<l the cheesecake mean.s, banne(i 
further efforts along these lines as the students mourned. 


< TO ACCOMMODATE the lightly turmsl fancie.s of 
two young men in the spring, a Charh)ttp, N.C. schoolgirl 
went out to a baseball game with two friends and. with a 
highly developed seU-possesssion, played ball with both. 
Too preoccupied with love and or baseball. Dark Shirt 
did not discover the handwork exchange going on behind 
his back, liut in a situation rife with triple play, .Miss 
Double Dealer to<ik got>d care not to .sit in the middle. 


TO OPEN the NC.AA h<ickey tournament at Rens- 
selaer I’olytechnic Institute in Troy, N.Y., .Miriam San- 
derson, Miss New York State, threw out a puck (not visi- 
ble! and a smile while St. LawTence and North Dakota 
players could still look cordial. But when .Miss New York, 
in all her froufrou finery, had retired to a box seal, the 
genial relations between the teams gave way to clash and 
clang. North Dakota Sioux won both opener and title. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD . ' - .iMf 


‘BUT DON’T CALL 
US COOKIES’ 


aFTKII a few weeks’ practice together — and some 
pretl.v primping— these three (’onnecticut girls 
rode their polo ponies <iut onto the tanhark at 
Manhattan’s S(juadron A Armory. The Connecti- 
cut Cookies was the billing matchmakers wanted, 
but the girls rebelled, firmly selected the name 
Southhury iConn.* I’olo Club. They are the only 
members: Cynthia Michaels, 2-1, a magazine edi- 
tor; Ann Braun, also 24, a schoolteacher; and 
Helen Tutzel, 17, a high school senior. A women's 
polo team is such a rarity that there was nobody 
to play but men. .\gainst a threesome known a.s 
the New York Knights the girls rode hard, playe<l 
well, captured the crowd with their slim good 
looks and lost by a respectable 4 goals to 5. 

Phiitoyriiiihn liy Ltv ('kt'pliH 










CONFUSED ABOUT SMOKING? 

Switching from cigarette brand to cigarette combines the mildness ()f a cigarette with the 
brand? St opi S^A^AP. , . your next empty cig- mellowness of a cigar. So. today, he sure to senr! 
arette pack for a sample pack of Roht. Burns your empty cigarette pack — any brand— with 
Cigarillos — America’.s favorite Change-of-Pace your name and address to: Roht. Burns Cigarillos, 
smoke. Discover how a Roht. Burns Cigarillo P. (). Box 9, New York 4fi, N. Y. 



Robt. Burns Cigarillos . . . light and mild as a your next empty cigarette pack to i^obt. Burns 
cigarette . . . mellow and satisfying as a cigar. Cigarillos, P. O. Box 9, New York 46, N.Y. D(j It 
The best of both rolled into one. Remember, send now! {Offer expires August 30. 1939 at midnight.) 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERI 


Gangster Talk 

L ast wkkk in these pages we took 
i account of the fact that James 
D. Norris, who has managed to avoid 
giving testimony about boxing’s dirty 
business to a New York grand jury, 
had made loud public talk in Tam- 
pa about the boxing business. Our 
conclusion was that if he had any- 
thing to say about boxing, he had 
better say it to the New York district 
attorney and to the grand jurj , which 
was still wailing to hear him. We 
have since discovered that we were 
not aware of the full extent of Nor- 
ris’ Tampa blustering. We have 
learned that, in addition to what we 
quoted him as saying, he also said, 
“D’Amato could be hit by a street 
car. you know.” This is a gangster- 
type threat against the man who has 
done most to defy Norris and his 
monopoly, and we are herewith mak- 
ing it a part of the printed record, 
jiLst in case. 

Friends for Life 

D UBiNd last month's preliminaries 
to the world amateur hockey 
championships in Prague, both the 
U.S. and Canadian teams played in 
a style long familiar to North Amer- 
icans. But to the Europeans watch- 
ing, more accustomed to finesse than 
body checks, it was less hockey than 
hooliganism. And for every crunching 
board check thrown by an American, 
it was not too much to expect a fight 
on the ice, a fight in the stand.s or a 
condemning editorial in a European 
newspaper next day. 

So it is rather astonishing to dis- 
cover, after the Prague matches, that 
while the outplayed U.S. team fin- 
ished fourth in hockey it finished first 
in good conduct. i Canada finished 
first in hockey, sixth and last in con- 
duct.) But it was mure astonishing to 


learn that it was not because our ama- 
teurs had decided to act better. Rath- 
er, the crystal cup for fair play went 
to the U.S. because the Europeans 
decided to act worse. The Russians, 
Swedes, Czechs and Finns, after 
adopting the bang-about techniques 
of the West, spent an aggregate of 
three hours or so in the penalty box, 
while the U.S. spent minutes. 

We set these statistics down chiefly 
for their oddity. Nothing could have 
mattered less to the players them- 


.selves. At the end of the rough days 
in Prague, all the players got together 
for a gala evening featuring food, 
speeches and vocalizing by a glee club 
from the Czech army. Hardly any- 
body could speak any languages save 
his own, but players from each of the 
six nations hugged each other delight- 
edly, slapped backs. Correspondent 
Robert Daley of The Xew York Tiinea 
pondered all this, set it down just 
right: “It is strange that a game such 
continued 


Canaeta wins the Hockey Championship of the World in rouyh 
series at Prague; U.S. wins the Hood Conduct Cup. news item 
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as hockey should promote good will 
among the players. For days these 
young men had been smashing sav- 
agely at each other. Tempers had be- 
come frayed. There had been trip- 
ping, mauling, slashing, and worse. It 
is strange but true that when you 
bash a man over the head with a 
hockey stick in the heat of competi- 
tion he becomes your friend for life.” 

Temporarily Out of Focus 

TN BASKETBALL, where the objective 
is not a girl but a goal, men seldom 
get passes from guards who wear 
glasses, because guards with poor 
eyesight now’adays wear contact 
lenses. A player, moreover, can lose 
a lens as easily as a car can lose a 
hubcap — any good bump may do it 
— and this fact has led to a special 
kind of time out. When a len.s jars 
loose, the referee blows his whistle 
and organizes both teams into a 
search party. The ten players fold 
their long bodies and begin to scan 
the gleaming floor, for the tiny ob- 
ject is 1) expensive and 2) indispen- 
sable to the player who has lost it. 
To the spectator who doesn’t know 
about contact lenses, ev'erybody on 
the court seems to have gone out of 
his mind. 

They Said It 


Nearly all fans should know about 
them now, though, for last Saturday 
afternoon a contact-lens hunt was 
televised nationally. It was the final 
of the National Invitation Tourna- 
ment in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. St. John’s University of 
Brooklyn w’as out for its third NIT 
championship, this time against 
Bradley University. (St. John's won. 
See page 5.) 

The game was a little more than 
three minutes old when St. John’s 
Guard Gus Alfieri lost contact with 
one of his lenses. The game stopped, 
the players knelt, and millions of 
watchers waited until Referee John 
Nucatola found what everybody 
wa.s looking for. The cameras fol- 
lowe<l Alfieri to the sidelines and 
watched him replace his lens, and the 
microphones picked up the congratu- 
latory roar of the crowd. 

Contact len.ses are so new to bas- 
ketball that both schools and players 
are still working out ways of dealing 
with them. Some colleges pay for 
players’ lenses and insure against 
their loss, and some don’t. There are 
players who make a great fu.ss about 
washing the recovered lens, and need 
a mirror to get it reinstalled. Others 
merely wipe it on their trunks, spit 
on it— moisture of some kind is nec- 


essary— and clap it back on their 
eyeball. The firmest policy on con- 
tact lenses is being established, here 
and there about the country, by the 
TV industry itself: if the telecast is 
sponsored, the search for a lens of- 
fers a fine opportunity to throw in 
an extra commercial. 

House of 300 

TN’ Fort Worth a bowling alley, 
which flaunts the modern public 
relations dUicatense that has made 
an alley into a lane by calling it- 
self the Alley Bowl, is flourishing 
right now from publicity which no 


press agent could invent, or even im- 
prove upon: the establishment and 
its owner, Frank Lieck, seem to be 
getting help from the supernatural. 
In six weeks, seven perfect games 
have been bowled on Alley Bowl’s 
Lanes 19 and 20. 

It started when a man named Bob 
Cruson dropped in one evening and 
bowled two perfect games, one after 
the other. (The score of a perfect 
game is 300; the good ordinary play- 
er averages about 160.) Two nights 
later he came back, asked for Lanes 
19 and 20 again, and bowled a third 
one. 

For two years before Cruson’s per- 
formance, no 300 game had been 
scored in all of the city’s 10 bowl- 
ing alleys. Three of them in three 
days, therefore, attracted attention, 
Cruson, who had a rather poor repu- 
tation as a bowler, suddenly became 
known as a very good one indeed. 
People came from all over town just 
to look respectfully — or sometimes 
skeptically— at Lanes 19 and 20. One 
visitor, Jim Sapey, came to scoff but 
remained to play, and bowled the 
fourth 300 game on the two wonder- 
ful lanes. Cheerfully, Owner Lieck 
paid out once more the $50 cash with 
which he now rewards every player 


PETE NEWELL, I'liirersity of California basketball coach, on being told that 
his wife Florence had broken her toe shortly before the .VCAA foMruarHcnf 
(which his team won by defeating UVsf Virginia 71 70): "That's fine. Thank 
gwxlness it wasn’t our center Darrall Jmhoff." 

MAITLAND iONES, only member of the touring Yale sguash team to win a 
match against schoolboy Eton ok the Elis lost 6-1, reflecting on the reasons 
for the defeat: "It must hare been all those years and tradition hearing down 
on us. Those playing fields hare a terrifying reputation. IBcsides] Eton made 
us run around too much.” 

TED WILLIAMS. 19.5H .American League batting champion, in a baiting cage 
dream sequence orerheard by the New York Daily News's Dick Young: 
"It’s thrrc’and'two— Detroit — last of the ninth— two runs behind— Big 
Ted has got to hit a homer — boom! boom!” 

WILLIAM FAULKNER, S'obcl Prizcwinning norelist, making small of his 
broken collarbone after a for-h unting fall from a horse outside Charlottescille, 
V'a.; ”.Vo worse than a bad hangnail.” 
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My second most prized possession 


Mr. Charles Dillon “Casey” Stengel anti his wife lead 
the colorful life. 

The prize possession of Mr. Stengel, who is a hanker 
and a linguist, is tlie sports memorabilia in his home. 
His second most prized possession: an RC.A Victor 
'ro:(nsend Color TV set. .Mr. Stengel explains: 

“Now my wife could tell you that many years hack, 
hen 1 was working around Brooklyn, hut we lived in 
ew V'ork — so there was quite a hit of commuting to 
work — hut that was before \ moved on to Boston, 
where 1 was only about 15 minutes away. .Matter of 
fact, 1 guess I've been all over thi.s country, and had a 


lor of fun. ami seen most places. .And they still remember 
us in a lot of them, from which I got (.'hristmas cards 
that we enjoy every year, especially the iella.s you work 
with on one thing or another. It's all been a lot of fun. 
Kspecially Color rV.” 

More ami more. Color I keeps making a phace for 
itself with people who lead the colorful life. No wotnler. 
It’s the most exciting television to watch — the proudest 
to own. It’s the best television there is. .Ask your RC.A 
Victor dealer for a demtmstration. Brices from }5+95. 

ON THK 5tM ANNtVI-RS.XRY OF COI.OR TV — 

SKF Till-; DIKFKRKNCK COLOR TV M.AKKS 


tot y-fYice o"<l iftjlello'ic". I*CA foc'ory Service H ovoHabU* i" woe TV of»oi. No’Tv od*'a Itjl 

price shorrx. OF'ipxal with d«sl«i. UHF op'., e>t'a. trice, ipeci'KO'iO'r ' oi«ci lo choivgs vilinou' I’c’i;.'. 
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NEOLiTE 3fe( The fairway isn’t such a far way in Golf Shoes with 

f^yf^NEOLITEr^j^ 

Now! An entirely new kind of comfort in leading brands of men’s and women’s golf shoes! 


Golf's a lot more fun when you can forget about your feet 
and concentrate on your game. And that’s exactly what the 
new golf shoes with nkolitk Flex Soles help you do. 

Here, at last, is a golf shoe sole that combines easy- 


walking comfort, sturdiness and protection against dampness 
. . . that’s good to your feet in every way you can think of! 

So. when you buy new shoes— or have old ones re-soled for 
golf— insist on genuine nrolite Flex Soles. Step on it! 



Insist on genuine NEOLITE Flex Soles 


1. When you buy new golf shoes! 


NEOLITE 


2 . When you have golf shoes re-soled! 


made 


only by good/Vear 


e Light, yet sturdy . . . 
flexible, yet firm! 

e Damp-proof! Helps keep 
feet dry! 

e Won't curl or twist . . . 
keeps shoes in shape! 

e Won't crock or dry 

out . . . spike receptacles 
won’t loosen ! 

e Famous for long, 
economical wear! 


Welch GOODYEAR THEATER on TV— every other Monday evening 
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who scores 300 at Alley Bowl, and sat 
back to watch his business boom. 

1'here were those who claimed that 
Lanes 19 and 20 were ‘‘slotted’’ — 
that is. slightly misshapen by long 
use so that the very conformation of 
t'.ieir hardwood tended to guide the 
bowling ball into a strike. But Lieck 
had the lanes te.ste<l with gauges and 
levels — this is rpejuired once a year, 
anyway, by the Ameri<-an Bowling 
Congress— and the Fort Worth Bowl- 
ing Association announced firmly 
that 19 and 20 were legal. 

But while a few purists denounced 
Alley Bowl’s two magic lanes as slot- 
ted. hundreds clamf»re<i for a chance 
to improve their scores on them, slots 
or no. After .lim Sapey came .Jim 
Sharpe, who bowled his perfect game 
on Lane 19 alone. After Sharpe came 
Uoy .Jarus, who, using both lanes, 
bowled two -’100 games a week apart, 
bringing the total to .seven. 

Lieck now advertises Alley Bowl 
as the House of Three Hundred, and 
keeps busy turning down people who 
try to reserve I^anes 19 and 20 days 
in advance. It’s first come, first 
served, says Lieck, and business is 
up 20 ' ", . 

In the neighboring city of Dallas, 
where a new bowling house open.s 
every week or so, searchlights and 
movie stars are brought on to attract 
attention. When Mickey Mantle 
opene<l his, he imported Tina Louise 
(SI, Feb. 2). This week the opening of 
The Cotton Bowling Palace will fea- 
ture Jayne Mansfield in a gold Iam6 
dress, rolling the first hall 'gilded ' at 
10 golden pins. In Fort Worth, Frank 
Lieck reads of these costly wonders 
and smiles. He dctesn’t need Jayne 
.Mansfield and golden pins: he has 
Lanes 19 ami 20. They haven't pro- 
duced a perfect game for some time 
now. but Fort Worth bowlers seem 
as eager as ever to be playing on 
them when they do. 

Challenge of the Xorth Face 

\I7HAT IS I.KKT for a mountaineer 
' ’ who has climbed Everest? For 
Sir Edmund Hillary, who scaled it 
with Tenzing in 1953, there is the 
haunting, 29,002-foot challenge to do 


it again. Only this time he means to 
go over the mountain’s unconquered 
north face, and without the oxygen 
tanks that some students of the prob- 
lem consider necessary. All that de- 
tains him is the Peking government 
of China, which controls the permits 
for an ascfnt from the Tibet side. 
While he wait-s for permission— two 
petitions to Peking have not > et been 
acknowledged— Sir Edmund Ls mak- 
ing bis plans. 

“When I was a hoy first taking an 
interest in climbing mountains, the 
north face of Everest wa.s the tradi- 
tional dream of everyone,” he said in 
his Auckland study Uist week, where 
he is working on a manuscript re- 
counting his traverse ol Antarctica 
a year ago. "N'o one who tried that 
north face could manage to get pa.st 
28,000 feel. Tome, that last 1,000 feet 


remains a.s one of the great plums.” 

To beat the mountain and pick 
the plum, Hillarj hopes to launch an 
expedition in April of 1960. A rumor 
in mountaineering circles has it that 
a joint Chinese-Ru.s.sian team also 
plans a north-face ascent next year. 
If it goes, Hillary will not because 
“there i.s just not enough room for 
two expeditions on the same face at 
the same time.”) Most of the route 
has already been charted by earlier 
climbers, and Hillary got a look at 
the perplexing last 1,000 feet on the 
day in lO.Ti when he and Tenzing 
braced themselves against the sum- 
mit wiiuLs and looked down, as far as 
they could, along that north slope. 
Still, Miliary admit.s he knows little 
about it. except that it is weather- 
beaten, precipitous, and that foot- 

fonliiiued 



‘‘Lct’g 8(nd out feders to O'Malley, Slonrhain, Topping. . . .” 
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holds and handholds, geologically 
speaking, point downward. "But I 
personally have the belief," he says, 
"that with a proper program of ac- 
climatizing it should be possible to 
get men to the top and without oxy- 
gen. We might have to use the gas 
for heavy work in setting up high- 
altitude camps, but my point is that 
two men — excused from the work of 
making camp— could succeed.” That 
the two may make it, Hillary’s party 
will consist of 30 Sherpa porters and 
six mountaineers. A half-dozen sci- 
entists would probably go along to 
study the mountain and the reactions 
of the men trying to climb it. 

Hillary is convinced the climb can 
be made this time, but he well recog- 
nizes the possibility of failure. He 
pointed to a chair in his study. It 
•was presented to him by the City of 
Auckland after his first conquest of 
Everest. Its back rest carvings repre- 
sent the shape of the tall mountain, 
and the north face affords him a 
comfortable support for his head in 
reflective moments. "I will say,” 
said the knighted mountaineer, "the 
trip won’t be quite a.s easy as this 
chair makes out." 

Sig7i of Talents 

of the events of the London 
spring of 1892 was the fight be- 
tween Peter Jackson, called the Black 
Prince, who was born in the British 
West Indies, and Frank Patrick Sla- 
vin, who was born in \ew South 
Wales. The fight wa-s for the champi- 
onship of England and Australia, and 
Jackson stirred the Empire by knock- 
ing Slavin out in the 10th. One young 
Briton stirred as much as any was a 
17-year-old Harrow schoolboy named 
Winston Churchill, who gave prom- 
ise even then in some of the arts that 
were to attract him later. He sat 
down and sketched the drawing shown 
here, which has just come to light. 

The drawing turned up when its 
owner, a Brighton estate agent named 
Derek Owne, offered it, belatedly, 
for exhibition with the collection of 
Churchill art now on display in Lon- 
don’s Royal Academy. The Academy 
turned it down because "unfortu- 


nately we never add to an exhibition 
once it has been opened.” Which is a 
pity, because it is evidence that Sir 
Winston, now a specialist in dreamy 
landscapes, might have had a fine 
career as a prizefight artist. 

Owner Owne's family story of the 
drawing illuminates another aspect 
of Churchill's talents, however. 
Owne’s grandfather was proprietor 



of the Harrow tuckshop. Winston had 
run up a bill catering to his sweet 
tooth and was out of funds: so Brit- 
ain’s future Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presented Kmtrked Out "in 
lieu of debts incurred.” 

Meet Cecil 

AS everybody must know by now, 
the breakup of the old IBC pat- 
tern in boxing has encouraged some 
newer and younger figures to venture 
into the wild terrain of fight promo- 
tion in the good old-fashioned spirit of 
competition. The latest of these is an 
affable young steel man named Cecil 
Rhodes Jr., 34. Cecil, who pronounces 
his name with a long e but will not 
blanch if you pronounce it with a 
short e, is going to promote the fight 
between Floyd Patterson and Brian 
London, the scowling Blackpool bul- 
lyboy, at Las Vegas this spring (see 
pagtSi). 

Cecil has never yet promoted a 
fight, but he has undertaken other 


exacting and unfamiliar roles before 
this. In one of them two years ago he 
appeared before millions of Ameri- 
cans in an isolation booth, on the 
now-departed Twenty One show, ir 
fact. Cecil knew the name of the larg- 
est fresh-water lake in the world and 
the three states which border it, the 
minimum age requirements for U.S. 
senators and representatives, and so 
forth, and although he did not miss a 
question he nevertheless lost to Vivi- 
enne Nearing, 21 17, by playing it on 
the cautious side. Cecil was well pre- 
pared for Twenty One, having taught 
economics at three schools i Harvard, 
Cambridge Junior College and Union 
Junior College), business law at Suf- 
folk Law School, and having received 
three degrees (A.B., Brown; M.S., 
Harvard: LL.B., Harvard). Cecil’s 
field is corpoTate reorganization, but 
he says he is no Cash McCall. ‘T 
believe in merger and shell opera- 
tions where it is good for both man- 
agement and labor, but not where 
it is ruthless,” says Cecil, who is pres- 
ently vice-president of Hoisting Fab- 
ricators of Bayonne, X.J., a steel- 
fabricating concern he reorganized. 
Cecil’s previous experience in sports 
came at Brown where he was a second- 
string end on the football team (“I 
was considerably slimmer then." he 
says somewhat bashfully i and ran the 
100, 220 and 440, and as owner of 
Lady Ann Reed, a trotter for which he 
paid 560,000 and which rewarded him 
by setting a mile record of 2:02 i for 
3-year-old fillies on a half-mile track. 

Cecil is often asked if he is descend- 
ed from the Cecil Rhodes. "Cecil 
Rhodes never married,” says Cecil, 
"and therefore he did not ancestrate, 
but his great-grandfather was re- 
lated collaterally to my family.” Cecil 
is also often asked why he is promot- 
ing this fight. “I have always been in- 
terested in sports,” he says. "My wife 
is reserving her opinion, however.” 

Make the Last One Coffee 

pioNKKK LEGISLATION of the Week: 

a bill passed by the lower house 
of the Iowa legislature provides a year 
in jail, $1,000 fine or both for drunk- 
en water skiing. end 
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PERRY JONES AND THE ROSE BOWL 


I \ Miami last week mie of the most 
traveled men of the year, Califor- 
nia’s Perry Jones, tucked the Davis 
Cup under one arm and Alex Olmedo 
under the other and hoarded a plane 
for Peru. Jones’s immediate mission 
was to fulfill a promise to exhibit the 
cup in Lima SI, Jan. 19 i and to hand 
over Alex for a hero’s homecoming. 

Next comes another trip for Perry 
Jones — to New York for the April 4 
meeting of the lawn tennis fathers 
and the gospel Jones is ready to 
preach. i.(.. that the West Coast de- 
.serves to be picked f<ir the 19.)9 cup 
defense and that Pa-sadena’s Rose 
Bowl is the place for it. 

Officially, of course, the Western- 
ers who dominate the I'.'^LTA are 
scrupulously insisting that nothing 
can be settled until the April 4 meet- 
ing. "We are engaged.’’ says Presi- 
dent Victor Denny of Seattle, "in a 
most comprehensive stu<ly of possible 
sites. And there are several under 
consideration." Full marks to Mr. 
Denny for his thoroughness, but the 


West Coast has been far too shy 
about the merits of its case. 

The West Coast tleserves to have 
the cup defense this summer, and 
here are a few reasons why: 1 ' every 
one of the 18 past American cup de- 
fenses has been in the East, 2i this 
year, a.s always, the East gets the na- 
tional singles and doubles. :L .\lex 
Olmedo is a product of the .southern 
California tennis system, 4 : tennis is 
a national game. 

There are even firsl-clas.s fiscal rea- 
sons for moving the defense to the 
Coast. "The Davis Cup come.s too 
close to the national championship.^,” 
said a Forest Hills figure the other 
day. “If the challenge round were 
held here (before the national .sin- 
gles] the revenue for the nationals 
would certainly nosedive.” Another 
way of .saying it is that the West 
Coast has a big, untapi)e<l an<l de- 
serving audience for such a defen.se. 

There are financial hurdles to sur- 
mount before the Rose Bowl can be 
made ready for tennis. Jones esti- 


mate.s that to l>uiUl, seed and nurture 
championship grass courts i nobody 
is .seriou.sly considering playing on 
concrete' will cost $18,090 and that 
crowds of 1.5,000 to 20,000 a day will 
be necessary to meet expense's. 

We have faith in the enthusiasm 
and imagination of California tennis 
fans and can think of a few of them 
offhand who could subscribe the 
$18,000 over the weekend. 

In fact the Californians might take 
an even more ambitious step and de- 
cide to build a new tennis stadium on 
the .scale of some of those in Austra- 
lia, or at least on the scale of that 
bastion of the East, Forest Hills. If 
they begin right away, in the spirit of 
the good old Seabees, the Califor- 
nians could have a stadium ready by 
late summer. 

In the same spirit, why shouldn’t 
Texans (a.ssuming the cooperation of 
Alex Olmedoi be building a stadi- 
um f(»r the 1960 defense? There is a 
thought here for Chicagi), Denver 
and Seattle, loo. end 
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HUNGRIEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 


Toronto finished in whirlwind style to deprive 

New York's forlorn Rangers of the last Stanley Cup berth 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT and MARSHALL DANN 


I AST si’SDAY NHJHT llie National 
Hockey LeaKue’s six-month. T(»- 
jjarnp ocjy.ssey ranie to an end in a 
Hush »»f excitement over the battle 
/or the fourth and last attainable po- 
sition in the Stanley Cup playoffs 
which beKin this week. .Montreal. 
Boston and ChicaRohad already won 
the first three spots. , 

lit two cities 4*»U miles apart, the 
affections of followers of the New 
York Rangers and Toronto Maple 
Leafs reached out to urge their teams 
toward fourth place in the standings. 
For Hanger fans the shouts and 
prayers beseeehed their skaters to 
hold on to what they already had, a 
diminutive, teetering advantage of 
one point going into the last night of 
the regular season. NHL standings 
are based on two points for a win and 
one for a tie. > A win for New York in 
its last game of the season against 
the Montreal Canadiens in Madison 
Square (larden would have ensured 
Stanley ruji participation. 

Yet. 11 days before the final night 
that participation had seemed in no 
danger. After all, the Rangers were 
then seven points ah<-ad of Toronto, 
and in hockey it takes a lot of bad 
games to riis.sipale a seven-point lead. 
But the Rangers managed it; they 
started toskate on sand. They played 
five games in the period from March 
11 to 18 and lost all of them. 

Toronto, meanwhile, who through- 
out 1)4 games of the regular season 
had been unable to patch together a 
winning streak longer than two, 
abruptly began to play like demons 
an<i captured four games in a row. 

Still, the ultimate a«lvantage 
seemed to be with the Hangers. They 
were playing at home, even though 
against the Canadiens. 1’hey went 
into their grand finale grumbling over 
Toronto’s Thursday night victory 
over Montreal. The Canadiens regu- 
lar goalie, Jacques Plante, had come 
up with a boil on his neck before the 


game which, Montreal Coach Toe 
Blake said, made it impossible for 
Plante to play against the Leafs. 

Instead, the Leafs had the chance 
to shoot at Claude Pronovost, a wan- 
dering minstrel who was getting his 
.NHL longevity stretched to two 
games. And Monsieur Pronovost was 
mtnrilli iij-, MirreiUnij- at letting 
goals go by. In just two periods in the 
cage he let five goals slip past him, 
and Toronto had the game tucked 
away before Blake inserted a second 
goalie. Claude Cyr. 

I'pon hearing the news. Muzz Pat- 
rick, thegeneral manager of the Rang- 



LAST GAME effort by Montreal's Dickie 
.Moore bmughl him new .scoring record. 


ers, made blunt and sorehead com- 
ment. ‘‘There’s nothing we can do 
about it. There’s no real basis for a 
protest. But I’ll say this. There’s 
something stinking the joint out.” 

Perhap.s the something wa.s the 
Rangers’ malevolent coach, Philippe 
Henri Watson, of whom New York 
fans were growing chary. Watson 
.seemed to them to demean his play- 
ers. Once this year he made them come 
back on the ice for a -bJ-minute work- 


out after they had surrendered a 1-0 
lead and lost .'i I to Montreal in the 
last lb minutes of the game. 

"The people laugh at these things 
1 <ln.” says Watson. "They say, that 
Watson he’s a r«*al screwball; Idltle 
Napoleon. Hitler, CharlemagJie. But 
the Rangers shall have the last laugh. 

. . . We shall make the playoffs.” 

Actually, Watson is no Napoleon. 
He turned out not t»» l)e much of a 
prophet either. This volatile com- 
pound of Captain Bligh and Doctor 
Spook does demean but also babies 
the erratic Ftangers. Under his guid- 
ance they have looked wonderful on 
some evenings and horrid on others. 

Last Sunday they were mostly 
horrid. 'I’hey pressed Montreal Irom 
the start of the first period. When 
Harry Howell chipped in a goal from 
the right side with just about six min- 
utes gone it looked as if New York 
would win fourth place on its merits. 

Within less than two minutes, how- 
ever. the Rangers got a good taste of 
champion Montreal's deadly scoring 
power. Dickie Moore and Jean Beli- 
veau rammed goal.s past Gump Wors- 
ley and New York sudilenly became a 
Irenzied organization. To no avail. 
At (>;17 of the final period the Rang- 
ers fell two goals behind, and even 
though they did manage one more 
they were no longer a menace. They 
trooped to their dreswsing room beaten 
4 2, forlornly hoping that Detroit 
could stop Toronto and give New 
York access to the Stanley Cup play- 
offs — through the hack door. 

Andy Bathgate iSI, Jan. 1‘2) 
summed it up precisely. ‘‘We had an 
awful lot of opportunities but we had 
to play hard, harsh hockey and Mont- 
real could play relaxed. We had a lot 
of shots on Chuck Hodge, but it’s 
like being on the green in a golf 
match and looking at the hole. U 
looks huge when you’re lining up the 
putt hui once you see the ball start to 
roll you can see the hole shrinking, 
shrinking. I’ll just have to sweat out 
the Detroit-Toronto game and hope 
we back in. .Mter all, if we do, it’s 
almost like backing into Fort Knox.” 

Bathgate himself had been forced 
to back out of the $.')00 award which 
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goes to the league’s second highlit 
scorer, thanks to Beliveau’s thr<*e 
points against the Rangers. Dickie 
Moore won the Art Ros.s Trophy for 
being the league’s highest scorer and 
the $1,1)00 that goes with it when he 
set a new National Hockey League 
record of 96 points. 

As Bathgate was dressing, the De- 
troit-Torontogarne. which had begun 
90 minutes after the face-off in Xew 
York, was building to a fabulous 
clima.x. 

The Toronto forces learned that 
the chance was still theirs at 16:10 
of the first period of the game in De- 
troit. But it was a slim chance. The 
Re<l Wings, who had done little to 
♦iistinguish theimclves all season and 
already had last place locked up, were 
holding a 2 0 lead when the final 
Monlreal-Xew York score came over 
the public address system. 

SCHIZOPHAENIC DETROIT 

The announcement drew a great 
roar. The 11,646 crowd was treely 
laced with Maple Leaf supporters 
from across the Detroit River in On- 
tario. The usually loyal D<'lroil par- 
tisans also sensed the drama bof()re 
them. In some .schizophrenic way. 
they swmed to want the Red Wing.s 
to score goals while wanting the 
Maple Leafs to win the game. 

.Vfter the first intermission the 
Leafs did something about it. They 
splurged for four goals in the middle 
period; even this was only enough for 
a 4-4 tie. When Dick Duff and Billy 
Harris added further goals in the fine! 
period, the outplayed Detroiters were 
finally convinced. 6 to 4. As the siren 
ended the game, the Detroit specta- 
tors gave Toronto a standing ovation 
of the sort last received here by those 
many Red Wing championship teams 
of the past. It was a strange, strange 
reaction, considering that hockey 
crowds are the most violent in sports. 

I’erhaps the outcome of the game 
will l)e viewed with skepticism in Xew 
York. Detroit lost leads of 2 to 0 and 
3 to 2 along the way. Yet Phil Wat- 
son and his Ranger forces may be as- 
sured that Detroit played one of its 
better games, certainly far better 
than against Xew York on the same 
ice a day earlier. 

“We’re the hungiiesl hockey team 
in the world, and we’re just getting 
started,’’ hoarsely croaked George 
( I’unch) Imlach, Toronto general 
manager and coach, above the lock- 
er-room bedlam later. “1 told them 
they could do this tf they wanted to 



lASGERS' RED SUVVtVAN COULDN'T FORCE THIS SHOT BY 


lAOIEN GOALIE HODGE 


bad enough. It’s work, work, work if 
you want to win in this game.” 

“Just like three years ago," yelled 
a beaming Frank (King) Clancy, 
Toronto’s assistant general mana- 
ger. ''We had to win in Detroit the 
final night that time to do it, and we 
did it 2 to 0.” Clancy and Imlach 
took a cautious stand when asked 
how they would do against the Bos- 
ton Bruins in the semifinal round of 
the Stanley Cup playoffs. “What do 
you think— we’ll beat 'em,” shouted 
Toronto’s Dickie Duff, still standing 
in full uniform long after the game. 

For the one and a half hours be- 
fore his team started, Imlach paced 


up and down the Red Wing offices, 
eying reports on the Xew York- 
Montreal game as they came over a 
telegraph ticker. “Just give us a 
break in Xew York, and we’ll take 
care of our end of it here,” Imlach 
insisted. 

The Leafs were prepared for their 
triumphant finish. A chartered air- 
plane was waiting at nearby Windsor, 
Ont. airport, and was due to make 
only a brief stop at Toronto's Malton 
Airport on the run to Boston. Extra 
uniforms and other playoff equip- 
ment had been thoughtfully stored 
at the airport Saturday— just in 
case. END 
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SPRINGFIELD RIFLE 
TAKES THE TITLE 

by MARTIN KANE 

Bullet-punching Davey Moore from Springfield, Ohio won the 
featherweight title from Nigeria's Hogan (Kid) Bassey 


A sku {'Hami’Ios' rtMKnsin iMixiiin’s 
fi'alhi'rw«MKhl division, ami. of 
all thinjis. ho is an Aiiierii'an lad, 
which is (juitf a rarity in a division 
that now lias only one other Ameri- 
can. I'aiil .IorKens»*n, ranked in the 
Nati«)nal Boxing As.sociation's top 10. 
The new cliamp is Davey .Moore, 
calletl (he Springlield Itille l>e<*au.se 
he hails frcim Springlield, Ohio and 
hit.s tike a ..{(l-Dfi bullet. 

He pulled the trigger on Champion 
}iogan tKid Bassey, Nigeria's proud 
.Member of the British Phnpire, in the 
sixtfi rouiitl of a blooily fight at Ia>s 


Angeles’ Olympic .\u<liturium. He 
was using a flouble-barreleil big-game 
rirte at the time, a weapiin that fired 
a left hook and a clubbing overhand 
right with such impact that after tlie 
liell a second or so later Ba,ssey was 
too dazed to find his corner but wan- 
<lered ab()ut the ring like a lost <‘tiil<i. 
His corner. e<tually dazed, gave him 
no particular help. 

I'p to that lime Bassey had been 
winning against a stage-frightened 
Moore, who had all but trembled 
with tension at the morning weigliiii 
and opened the fight with such awk- 


ward stiffness that he twice fell <lown. 
in the ihiril an<l fifth rnumis, from the 
force of his own missed jiunches. Dur- 
ing lho.se early rounds Bas.sey, a man 
of dour ilignily. looke<l very much 
the cliampion. 

Though the fight eventually wa.s 
stopped, after the Idth round, be- 
cause Bassey was blinded liy hi.s own 
blood and could no longer see his op- 
)>onent, it was the sixth-round com- 
bination that won it. It gave M<iore 
a worbl of confidence and it took 
most of the steam out of Ba.ssey. He 
seemed, in fact, to be slightly groggy 
when he came out for the seventh. 

This is not to suggest that Moore 
was a timid fighter at any stage <if 
the bout but only that, for all that 
he wears a dashing musta<‘he. he is 
a nuidest young man, a well-raised 
minister's son. 'i'he thought that he 
was to light for the championship, it 
seemetl at th<‘ weighin, stuffed his 
stomai'h with butterflies. He coii- 
fe.sseil to tension before the fight, and 
ill those early rounds he seemed to 
relax only wh**n he was hit har<l. Then 
he ragetl baek and in every .such ex- 
cliange fiirce<i Bassey to give gnmnd. 

He gained further confiflence, after 
that sixlli-round explositm, from the 
diseover.v tliat Ba.s.s4*y is one of the 
more profuse bleeders <»f our time. 
The cliampion was cut about the ey*-s 



OUTCLASSED IN EARLY rouiiii', when ('haiiipinn Ba-sey i.n.^ in tfn >ixlh wiili a lefi-righi cmbitiaiinn tu ihe head i hal 
•-eemeil fully in charge, a nervinci Challenger Mciiire -suddenly cui had Ha'-a-y ilazed and groping for hi-^ corner after the la II. 
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. . . heres the shortest drive to an exciting 

different world! 

If you’re in search of a unique and enchanting vaca- 
tion experience, come to New Brunswick, Canada's 
sunlit province by the sea. “Settle in” at a summer 
resort or fishing lodge where the old-fashioned traditions 


New Brunswick is not 
tar from where you ai 
Excellent highways^oM you 
there in comfpifaro ease. 
See our spi^at map 
showing tfie quickest routes 
to reach New Brunswick.* 


of hospitality, comfort and service have been faithfully 
maintained. If you would like to tent out, New Bruns- 
wick has ample tenting facilities especially planned for 
you, including those at Fundy National Park, one of 
Canada’s favorite vacation playgrounds. To help you 
plan your visit to this fabulous Canadian vacationland, 
write for the free New Brunswick Holiday Kit. 


Free Holiday Ki( 

NtW •AUHS'NtCK TRAVEL BUREAU. 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK. CANADA 

Please send a *New Brunswick Holiday Kit to: 


The "Picture Province" of CANADA 




CHEVROLET- 


II bat could bent one of ibese beauties 

[unless it's liio of 'em!) 

Fresh-minted models for every taste. All with a remarkable netv 
ride, iieiv room, new safety, new handling ease — and Chevy’s own 
sjtecial brand of economy and reliability. There’s a Chevrolet for 
yon — and yoitll want it for all its worth. Stop by your dealer’s 
and pick it out. 






1 — lli.utivitr I lililv ''I'llan. (llit-'v'-. pnci's 
s-l.iri rialit liiTc a lumiy, liaiiilsiiinc J-ilour 
with .11 I'M. ft. <if c.irpi spare belt ini] front seal. 

2 — UnutkiViMHl '2‘lhMtr, Chevrcilrl's lowr-l 
|irM-r<l wa^oii, is as ihiliful as it i' beautiful. 
Seats 0. holds ii|i to cii. ft. of carpi. 

3 — Inifuilti f-lirmr. niost elepiiil fatnilv 
M'llan in the line, makes you womlvr w hy any- 
one would want a car that costs more. 

4 — I'.l ('.nniinii rombiiics stunninc jiassciiRer 
car stvliii)* witli the load Sji.iee of a |iicl.u|i, 
(lood looks never carried so much weij'hti 

5 — Jm/Hthi Ctiinfrlihlf. Chevy’s pit a spe- 
cial fonniila for carefree topnlowii fun. 

fi — liisntyni' 2-I)fHir. This boautv's tlie low- 
est priced 6-pas«eiiper (ihevy you cun buy! 


7— l-liixir, h.jijssciijjcr siatioii 
wapm -finest of (ihcvroict’s 5 wiimlerfiil 
wapins. 

8 — //«•/ Hr f-Poor. .\s lunuricius a« it 

iool.-, yel jiriced just above Cbt-vj-'s tbriftieijt 

9 — Hrixiliifixxl /-/)oor. Chevy’s lowe-t 
pni'eil l-iloor wapm seats 6, holds cu. ft. of 
c.irfto with rear seat down. 

20 — IM -Hr 2-lhMir. ilistinclivciy style"! 
inside and out, carries a price t.i;; just a notch 
abo\c tihevy's thriftiest 2-iliiiir seilan. 

21 — Impiilti Sport Sithi/i. Here's a 4* 
door lnirdt<i|i with the kind of looks and luxury 
you'd exjiect only on the most expensive 
makes. 

22 — Kfn/j.sHvW l-Door, O-passenger sia- 
lion wupin, offers rear-facin;; third seat and 
power.opcraled rear window at no extra cost. 


23 — Imfxilii Sport C.iuipv. Ii's one of 
tdicvyV full scries of clepinl linp.ilas for '.V*. 
^nd vou w'lin’l find a handsomer hardtop 
anywhere! 

J4-/'orA.4v«W /.y).„.r. 6-p3K-<>n«*>r -lalion 

wapm, ilistinriiv civ trimmed inside ami out. 
priccil a slni'le above the thrifty Brook wooil-. 

25— /W Ifr Sport Sitlan. It's (ilicw's 
lowest priceil hardtop— and it makes beauti- 
ful sense! 

26~f'f>riX'/fc. Take the wheel of \mcrica’s 
only uutlicntic sports car and treat yourself to 
the snappiest, happiest driving vou've known. 

27— Wismv/;c t-lhxtr. thriftiest Idoor 
scilaii in the line, is another big reason 
Chevy's the car that's wanted for all its worth! 

Chevrolet Division of fjeneral Motors 
Detroit 2, Micliigan 



For a better way to take eare of your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Despite the obvious disadvantages, a 
good many otherwise well-informed 
people still insist upon taking their 
investments ttn tour. 

Small as thev arc. such details as 
stexk rights and records, call dates and 
cou[>ons are fretjuently a nuisance to 
the nonprofessional. 

I hat's one reason why Chase Man- 
hattan has a Trust IVpartment. 

A more im[X)rtant rcastm is to help 
you keep your nc^st egg intact, and to 


make plans with vou for ultimately 
conveying it to your heirs with as little 
confusiim anti tax loss as possible. 

1 hese nest egg services are imme- 
diately availal)le to vou at Chase Man- 
hattan. The Bank will act as vt)ur Ex- 
ecutor and I rustce. serve as Custodian 
of vour stvuritics. advise vou on vour 
investments, and ]>lan your estate with 
you and vour law\ er. 

For detailed information abtiut the 
nest egg service that most interests you 


phone IIAnovcr 2 6000 or write to: 
Personal Trust Department, 1 he 
Chase Manhattan Rank, 40 Wall 
Street, New York 15, New York. 

THE 

Chase 

Manhattan 

BANK 




BOXING fotiliiiufil 

and on thf- chfck. and blood stri'amod 
from his lirosifl, flat noso. In the elos- 
ing rounds the champion made a pa- 
thetic figure as he paused from time 
tn time to dab at his eyi*s in a vain 
effort tosei'. Moore, following instruc- 
tions of his corner. Jablied ut the cuts 
at the start of each round and quick- 
ly undid the patchwork surgery of 
Basscy's corner mates. At the en«l of 
the ninth Bassey's manager. (leorge 
Biddle.s, a former Liverpool puhkeep- 
er. inquired .solicitously if his charge 
wanted t<» ‘‘retire,” which is British 
for (juit. 

Bassey refused. He is a gamester 
and a patriot. It had been his plan, 
ill fact, to make hi.s ne.xt defense of 
the title in Nigeria as part of a na- 
tional celebration. 

.'so Ba-ssey came out for the ne.xt 
four round.s to take an impressive 
beating. He hung on (brougli the iDth 
while Moore banged him with rights 
and lefts. His white trunks were 
smeared with re<i. In the lltli, aft- 
er Moore had pummeled him with 
hooks and overhand rights, Bassey 
re<-overed etuiugh to score with one 
good right. But .Moore then moved 
in and began to ;iunish liis body with 
an exhausting Tattoo. 

Ba.s.sey could not litul his corner 
again after the 12th, though it was a 
round in which Ids hitherto reU*ntle.ss 
opponent diil very little. One gue.sseil 
that Moore, now confident of vic- 
tory. had decided to coast and thus 
pace himself through the first lo- 
round figlit of his career. He did very 
little punching in the Litli. too. but 
very little was necessary. 'I’be hliiul 
Bassey was in impossible shape. 

If it bail nut been a cbampion.shi|> 
fight Referee Tommy Hart would 
have stopped it on his own authority. 
A-s it wa.s he walked over to the Bas- 
sey corner and con.sulted wit h George 
Biddles. "Is he going to make it?" 
Hart asked. "He’s had it,” Biddles 
replied. Bassi-y made no protest. “I 
can’t see." he complainetl. 

It was a sensible ending, for after 
that l;3lh it was obvious that nothing 
could .save him. There was ptistfigbt 
criticism that Ri<l<Ues shouUl have 
hired one of the top Americ-an rut 
men, likeWhitey Bimslein, since Ba.s- 
sey has been stopped on cuts before. 
That might have hei-n a wise precau- 
tion, but not even the magical surg- 
ery of a Bimslein could have repaired 
Bassey’s lacerated face. Thecutswere 
gouged deep, and one of them, above 


his right eye. flowed in the dres-sing 
room a half hour after the fight. 

Thus ended the rather brief cham- 
pionship of Okon Basse.v Asuijuo 
who, as the .Anglicized Hogan Bas- 
sey. had knocke<l out Cherif Hamia 
at I’aris in .lutu* H>57 to pick up 
the title vacated by Sandy Saddler. 
Thougli he had fought five over-the- 
weighl matches he had defended the 
title only once before, when he Kl)'d 
the Mexican challenger. Ricardo Mo- 
reno. ill three rounds. 

Davey Moore won his champion- 
ship under the handicap of infectp<l 
tonsils, and. according to his man- 
ager. Willie Ketchum, ha<l endured 
H I 111 '’fever on one of the closing days 
of his training. The tonsils. Ketchurn 
said, must be removed before Moore 
takes on Bassey in a rematch, mo.st 
likely at Los .Angeles' new municipal 
sjKirts arena in the fall. 

Moore is one of the lesser-known 
champions, partly because there is 
so little featherweight action in the 
I'nited States and partly because ri- 
val managers recognized his ability 
very early and refuse<I to expose their 
fighters to his bullet punching. He 
took to the roatl, therefore, very like 
that other .Moore, the venerable Ar- 
chie, who spent his south looking for 
fights in the world'.s outposts. Dasey 
found opponents in the Canal Zone, 
in Cuba and. finally, at Tijuana. .Mex- 
ico. where he encountered Kid Ana- 
huac in the bull ring. It was then a 
resere^i Tijuana tradition that Kid 
.Anahuac should not lose on home ter- 
ritory. But Moore hra.shl.\’ t<Hjk a 
split decision, and outraged .Mexi- 
cans showered the ring with missiles 
and set fire tn the stanrls. They were 
quelled by cops, and last Septem- 
ber .Moore <tuelled Kid .Anahuac once 
again, this time in Los .Angeles. Then 
he polished off Ricardo Moreno with 
a one-round knockout, two rounds 
earlier than Bas.sey had been able to 
rio it. That made it inevitable that 
Moore would meet Bassey. It was a 
sud night for the Nigerians. 

.Announcement that Floyd Patter- 
son will fight Brian London for the 
heavyweight championship at Las 
Vegas late in April, before he de- 
fends the title against Ingemar .lo- 
han.sson at New York late in June, 
resulted in some of the nation’s sports 
page.s being printed in sejuid ink in- 
-stead of the usual printer’s ink. The 
same sports pages that once had re- 
viled Patterson for not fighting often 
enough began to revile him for pro- 
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Muiin-, whit will meet him Hgain this (all. 


posing to light too often. Or some- 
thing of the sort. Nothing wa.s made 
very clear. In view of the fact that 
James I). Norris ha<l recently sworn 
on Frankie Carho’s shield tliat the 
Pattenson-Johaiisson fight would not 
come off. one might suspect that a 
press campaign had been launched 
to give Norris his dearest wi.sli— that 
Cus D'.Amato. manager of Patterson, 
he thwarted in all his endeavors. 

Some fact.s mat clear the air: 

Brian London is a pure cinch to !«» 
ranked No. 4 in the Afiril ratings of 
the National Boxing A.ssociation now 
that .Nino \'alde.s has been knockei! 
out of contention by the unranked 
Charlie Powell. London Is now No. 

Patterson sorely needs a fight be- 
fore he takes on a puncher a.s dan- 
gerous as the No. 1 challenger. Inge- 
mar Johansson. 

London has stopped Norris' erst- 
while No. .‘I contender, the now for- 
lorn Willie Pa.strano. 

London, for all his high ranking, 
ha.s clear deftcieiicie.s, hut he is at 
least a.s good as the preposterous fat 
man, Don Cockell, who once was 
foisted on San Francisco fans a.s a til 
opponent for Rocky Marciano. Nor- 
ris promoted that fia.sco. 

It is not altogether rare for a 
champion to take on a lesser oppo- 
nent before meeting a No. 1 chal- 
lenger. Sugar Ray Robinson, for in- 
stance, did it before he met Gene 
Fullmer for the first time, and Sugar 
Ray is now talking of taking on some 
tune-up. and unranked, nonentities 
before he fights .Archie .Moore in a 
Norris promotion. eno 
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MOTOR SPORTS /Kenneth Ritdeeti 




work iho hugs out of an experimental 
water-cooled braking system 'S.I., 
March 16 1 in time for the race and 
that he had refitted conventional 
disk brakes on the Knglish Lister- 
Jaguar concerned. 

However, it takes more than bad 
weather and a disappointment or two 
to keep deep-dyed followers of road 
racing away from Sebring. The spec- 
tators who turnetl out last week had 
no reason to regret the trip, because 
the race held in store phenomenal 
driving and much suspense. 

Britain’s Roy Salvadori was first 
away in the I..e Mans-style start, and 
behind him onto the 5.2-mile course 
came a noisy swarm of 64 sports cars 

wasp-.sized 750 ee. OBs from France 
buzzing along as aggro.ssively as the 
maximum-displacement three-liter 
racers at the other end of the engine 
scale. Salvadori's green Aston Martin 
led at the end of the first lap but soon 
retired because of mechanical difli- 
culties. As expected, the factory Fer- 
raris swiftly poked their sleek red 
snouts to the front— those driven by 
France’s Jean Behra and California’s 
Dan Gurney at once and, within 15 
laps, that of Belgium's Olivier Gen- 


Monstrous was the ivord 
for Sebring 


So said Co-winner Phil Hill 
afterdriving some 200 mileson 
the skiddy, rain-swept track 


T he weathek at daybreak per- 
fectly set the stage for the criti- 
cal hours of last Saturday's world 
championship 12-hour sports car race 
at Sebring. Fla. Fog hid the sun and 
gave the air a clammy chill. By Id 
a.m.. starting time for the race, the 
fog had thinned, but the gloomy 
dankness remained. The customary 
buoyant mood of the racing people 
had already been <leprt*s.sed by a 
week of heavy rain, which cut prac- 
tice time drastically, arul by the fatal 
acci<lent in the night practice on the 
previou.s evening of a -lO-year-old De- 
troit automobile salesman and week- 
end driver. E. 1’. Lawrence, whase 
thre<>-liter Mascrati had Hipped and 
burned. 


More tension resulte<l from a dis- 
pute between the powerful Ferrari 
team and the Sebring management. 
At one point Team Manager Romolo 
Tavoni threatened to withdraw the 
cars, insisting that he had orders from 
home to use Ferrari’s contract fuel 
iShelli and that he had been given 
prior as.surance that the team would 
be excused from the traditional Se- 
bring reejuirement that only one kind 
of ga.s be ust‘d Amoco, which pro- 
motes and contributes heavily to the 
Sebring operation i. Race Dir<-clor 
Alec Ulmann insisted that Amoco be 
used. Finally the chief U.S. represent- 
ative for Ferrari. Luigi Chinetti. 
served as peacemaker and persuaded 
Tavoni to relent. Had the cars ac- 
tually been withdrawn, the race, as 
the ligurative saying goes, would 
have run out of gas. 

Disappointing news came from tlie 
Connecticut sportsman, Briggs Cun- 
ningham, that he hadn't been able to 


WINNING CO-DRIVERS Oii\'ier Gendebien (fr/h, of Belgium, and Phil Hill, of Califor- 
nia, wear their victory smiles beside the cup presented by Race Director Alex Ulmann. 
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so MANY SPECOBOATS. THE CARS HEAD INTO FLORIDA DUSK ON INUNDATED TRACK 


dflnen, which had maile a poor start. 
In the pits the wonderfully gifted 
Californian, Phil Hill, awaited his 
(Iris'ing shift in the No. H car driven 
by (lendebien, liis co-driver in vic- 
tory la.st year in the bigge.st .sport.s 
ear race of them all, the 24 Hours of 
I^e Man.s, 'I’wo of the three Lister- 
.Jaguars, the FerrarLs' most formida- 
ble opposition among the big ears, 
rolled along in the first flight, Brit- 
ain's Ivor Bueb leading New Jersey’s 
Walt Hansgen, and in the pits the 
great British driver, Stirling Moss, 
waited to relieve Bueb. No chance 
for Mos.s to Worry the opponents by 
making one of his customary sprints 
at the start of a long distance race. 
But he would be more effective in 
reserve. 

SECURITY IN HIS SIXTH 

Behra did the sprinting for F'errari, 
stretching his lead over Geiuiebien 
to two minutes by the time he gave 
his seat to Co-rlriver Cliff ,\llison 
after 40 laps, but .some work on the 
car’.s .starter motor took a costly five 
and a half minutes. 

Hill relieved Gendebien and, with 
traffic sorted out after the first round 


of pit stops, held a comfortable lea<l 
over ralifornia’s Chuck Daigh, Gur- 
ney’s co-driver, and a big margin over 
Alli.soti. Driving with great .security 
in his .si.xth race at Sebring, Hill took 
just over 20 laps to attain a full lap 
lead on Daigh's second-place Ferrari. 
Moss passed Allison but could not 
reasonably hope to catch the Hying 
Hill from so far behind. As the sun 
shone brightly now, only to deceive, 
so did Hill’s Ferrari dominate the 
race at midday. When it had done 
laps. Hill heard “a helluva noise" 
at the rear and the car wa.s retired 
with a damaged pinion bearing. 

The Hansgen Lister-.Iaguar had 
dropped out of contention with a 
broken De Dion tube, leaving the 
task of besting the Ferraris siiuarely 
with Mo.ss. He seemed perfectly cap- 
able of it. Driving the streamlined 
new car with bo{ly designed by British 
Aerodynamicist Frank Costin, Moss 
chipped steadily at the lead of Chuck 
Daigh’s F'errari. When Daigh pitted 
to hand the car to Gendebien — free 
along with Hill to sulxstitute in other 
team cars— Moss went ahead. Bui 
suddenly Moss, too, was out. He is 
said to have shrugged off a signal to 


go into the pits in oriler to turn just 
one more lap. At any rate, the fast- 
est road-racing driver in the world 
stalleil on the course. By riding to 
and from the pit. instead of walking, 
and then accepting a push by another 
Jag to get his car to the pit. Moss in- 
vited disqualification, and his mount 
wa.s black-fiagged off when he re- 
sumed the race. 

.\s a crackle of thunder and a Mash 
of lightning from a nearby electrical 
storm heralded Moss’.s departure, the 
Ferrari manager. Tavoni. glowered at 
the sky and at the amazing Porsche 
Spyders which zipped smartly past 
his command post. With Moss out, 
Behra held tlie lead, having relieved 
Allison: but a miscue could allow the 
l.fi-liter Porsche of Germany's Wolf- 
gang von Trif)S and Sweden’s Joakim 
Bonnier to slip ahead. This silver dart 
had already passed the other con- 
tending Ferrari, according to Tavo- 
ni’s chart ; two 1 ..■)-liter I’orsches were 
well-placed for a long run at the Fer- 
raris— one driven hy Germany’s Kd- 
gar Barth and the Connecticut vet- 
eran John Fitch, the other by the 
U.S. Porsche experts, Boh Hulhert 
and Don .''e.sslar. 

Tavoni worried mostly about the 
rain that began to fall lightly and 
then more and more heavily. The 
team had no special rain tires. Pre- 
race practice in the rain, with con- 
ventional tires, ha<l been <lisnially 
poor. Nearly half the race remained 
to be run, it would be getting <lark 
soon, and rain would not only slick 
the road part of the course but collect 
in dangerous puddles on the concrete 
airport runway stretches. 

As it rained, these expected haz- 
ards quickly became real. Now began 
probably the most nerve-jangling and 
exhausting session of road racing ever 
recorded in this country and one with 
few equals in the world. No matter 
how extravagantly the drivers may 
embroider the tale for their grand- 
children one day, they will hardly he 
able to convey the desperateness of 
their predicament. It is certainly ar- 
guable that to keep driving courted 
disaster. It i.s always said that roail 
racing men never quit because of rain. 
And they didn’t this day. 

Phil Hill, a superb driver on wet 
pavement, took the Gurney-Daigh- 
Gendehien F'errari — lucky No. 7 — 
gaitieil secoml place and set out after 
the leading Ferrari driven by Allison. 
Less experienced than Hill, .\llison 
found his steering so unpredictable 
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SE8RING eonlinutd 


NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 



AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


I VeoLA. G£X>iM^ 
'VwviL 

(m. 


“W'Ik-ii I Iravfl. I always carry niy money 
in AiiK'ric.in Kxprcss TravcliT'' dlircjiu-' 
Then 1 it’s safe." Spendiihlc 

wIrtc, sjood tintil used, primipt refund if 
io^t or stolen. Buy them at your B.^NK. 
at Kailway Expre.ss and \\'estem Union 
ofKees. Charnes, only a iH-nny a dollar. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


PUT MORE 

LIVING 

IN YOUR LIFE! 



Have need for an extra car? Avis makes it easy. Drive a dapper '59 Ford, or 
pick the make and model you've always had your eye on. Try it this weekend. 
Get the facts from your nearest Avis Rent-a-Car office. Go places — and put 
more living in your life! _ ^ 

RENT ANifll/y5 WEEKEND CAR 


that he came to the pits thinking 
something had gone wrong with the 
car. He was shocked to discover noth- 
ing had. And Hill thereby assumed 
the lead. 

With nightfall, and only headlights 
for illumination, half-lit roostertails 
of water followed the racers as they 
ploughed through the puddles. A 
Stanguellini skidded and wrapped 
around a bridge pillar, leaving the 
driver unhurt. Lance Revenllow, 
builder of the Scarab sports cars, got 
no steering r<‘sponse as he approached 
one corner, and he went off the road 
at high speed in the privately entered 
three-liter Ferrari of Georgia's E. D. 
Martin. He stayed in the race and 
ultimately the car placed sixth. 

The rain stopped after two and a 
half hours and a rainbow appeared, 
but the course remained treacherous 
until near the end when the cars had 
dried a path. Having persevered for 
41 laps. Phil Hill was finally relieved 
by Gendehien after the car’s 16;lrd 
lap ol the day. Hill stood speechles.s 
for a moment when asked to compare 
the conditions with those at I..e Mans 
last year, where it had rained so long 
and hard. 

“It’s monstrous,” he said finally, 
"rve never seen anything like it be- 
fore, at Le Mans or anywhere else.” 

POINTERS WITH PRIDE 

Despite the ha^rds no serious in- 
jury was reported, and Hill by his 
skill and bravery gave Gendebien a 
margin of more than one lap to play 
out to the finish. When the race ended 
at lU p.m. Gendebien still had the lap 
over the second-place Ferrari, driven 
by Behra at the end, and four laps 
over the third place Von Trips-Bon- 
nier Porsche. If Italy could point with 
pride to five Ferraris among the first 
10 finishers, and Germany to six 
Porsches among the first 11, France 
won no small honor in the victory on 
Index of Performance i handicap) by 
the tiny DB of Paul Armagnac and 
Gerard Laureau. 

In the tense moment at the finish, 
with 48 cars still racing, everyone 
strained to see the winning Ferrari 
completing iLs last round— the 188th 
lor a total distance of 977.6 miles, at 
an average speed of 80.257 mph — 
Phil Hill jumped with joy and, seeing 
the gallant red car, flashed a team 
placard saying “Bravo” for Gende- 
bien to .see. Hill deserved three cheers 
and a sis-boom-bah himself. end 
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I U-R-’s ;in economy car tliat’s his cnongh! I’lic inll-swing- 
mg doors on lliis I’cngcot ‘403’ arc over 3 It. wide. ,]nst step 
in natiirallx'. Xo gx innastics necessarv. 'I'he hack seat is 
almost 5 It. wide and lliere is irlentt' ol leg room trout and 
rear. I'lie 4-c\ linder engine delivers 30 mi)g on regular gas 
and acliier es a top siieed ot ovi-r 80 mph. rite price ot 
(hast and (iuli Coast I’.O.K. ) dtc/Htfa; sli<ling sun- 
root, whitewall orMichelin “X" tires, 4-si)ceds\'nchromesh 
transmission, healer-defroster, jiaddid dashhoard, cloth or 
leatherette upholslerr-, electric clock, windshield washers, 
turn indicators, wheel trim rings and ' sleep-on" scats. 

S«ld ind atrrietd br oitr iOO dul«ri iKrtughoul lh« |Inl»d SUI«*. Ctuda. and Muim Fw illvatriitd brochura «itt« Pngtoi. in. 

Omui 3101. 750 Tiurd >m., N Y 17. N. Y. For 4>v*«u dotinrr 9t« grotr nurui daaltr or *rii« Cva OroriMi. tne,. 6oi 158, loitg loltnd City 4. N. Y. 


ihc iiCM SiKM'lscdan from France! 
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Even tough for experts 


W HKN experts aren’t engrossed in the fascinating 
pastime of trying to shellac other experts at the 
bridge table, they sometimes play around with a- little 
game that goes as follows; 

They show a fellow expert the four hands of a deal, 
with all 52 cards exposed, and say: “Which side would 
you take— N'orth-South at a six-club contract, or East- 
West on defense against that contract'.’” The hoped-for 
victim is given time to study the situation from all 
angles, and a wager fiequently results. 

The wily expert will, of course, be on firm ground 
before risking his capital. 

Many bridge hands have been used in this way. but 
few of them are tough enough to submit to a genuine, 
top-flight performer. The deal shown below is one of 
those few— it has tripped up some of the bridge world’s 
keenest analysts. 


NORTH 



Since this is really a double-dummy problem (i.c., all 
52 card.s are exposed), the bidding and the vulnerability 
don’t matter. The only important facts are: South is in 
a six-club contract, and West leads the king of hearts. 
Now having paid your money, you take your choice. 
Where do you prefer to sit, in the declarer’s seat or as 


defender against the contract? 1 beseech you to play 
if fair and read no further until you have made a firm 
decision. Incidentally, this deal might be a fine trap to 
spring on bridge-playing friend.s in your own circle! 

To help you out. in case your eyt>s ju.st happened to 
stray this far. South can get a fine start toward fulfilling 
the contract by trumping the opening lead, cashing the 
diamond ace and ruffing a low diamond with the 5 of 
clubs, then leading the club fi to his ace and ruffing an- 
other low diamond with the trump 8. Xow South leads 
the trump 9 to his king, cashes the diamond king and 
arrives at this interesting position. 

NOItTH 

♦ K Ifl 8 

V J 7 

WKST ♦ 

♦ J 3 2 * ~ 

» A 5 

♦ StUTH 

♦ <l ♦ A S 4 

¥ 

• J 6 


Last call for the dining car: can South take all the rest 
of the tricks except one against the best defense? 

The answer is no. 

South propeily leads the diamond jack, and it looks 
as though West is going to be squeezed. However, West 
discards the heart 5, and the heart 7 is then thrown off 
from dummy. 

Declarer now leads his last diamond, and it is true 
that West can’t find another safe discard. If he throws 
a spade, ^outh cashes the ace and king of spades, and 
then ruffs a heart with the club jack, bringing home a 
12th trick. But West doesn’t discard this time— he ruffs 
the last diamond with the high trump, and now it is the 
dummy that is squeezed! If another heart is discarded 
from that hand. West simply lays down the high heart; 
and if a spade is thrown. West leads a low spade, and 
declarer is fixed. 

Did you make the right choice? 

BXrRA TRK K 

It is rare indeed that a contract depends on the holding 
of a T-spot instead of a 6; but in winding up the case 
now under our consideration, let’s note that South ran 
make the slam if dummy has the 9-8-7-’) of trumps in- 
stead of the 9-8-6-5, or if that all-important 7 is trans- 
ferred from East to West. sno 


KAST 
♦ (J 7 6 5 
¥ 10 9 
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BERMUDA 


A notlier world awaits you 

Smi on ii pillow ot soft pink sand. CaxU’ along the* llar- 
hoiir Uoad. Stroll through Old Maid’s Lane*. Yirn’ro in 
another world. Yet von’re onlv 700 miles frijin the main- 
land. Ilcro, in these ctmd Islands, is everything you’ve 
wished for. Sailing and fi.shing bevond compare. Golfing 
on world famous courses. Playing on superb en-Umt-cas 
tennis courts. Sightseeing in a siirrev-top ta.\i. Evening 
hours that pa.ss all tcM) ijiiickly. .And Berimida this vear 


in these love ly little i.sland.s 

is ga^•er than e\or — it's her 350th Anni\'crsary. Don't 
miss the fun! 

.•\ccoinimKlations, fo<Kl and service arc excellent— in 
hotels, guest house or cottage colonv. Daily flights b\ 
Truns-.-\flantic airliners, weekly sailings bv Inxnrv ocean 
liners. Be sure to see your travel agent. For vour free 
Bermuda N’aeation Kit write to: The Bernnitla Trade 
Development Board, 620 Fifth .Ave., New York 20. \.Y. 




FOOD / Ecan Jones 


D)\ Ray’s Chinese 
fish dinner 

For this scientist who spends a lot of time 
under water there is no better food than fish 


D k. Cabi.ktos Ray. assistant to the director of the 
New York Atjuarium and co-author of Tin I'lidir- 
iraler duide tu Marinv Life, is a darkly handsome younp 
man who loves to frolic with a walrus named Olaf 
nfeorfi. When Dr. Ray and Olaf go for one of their 
regular swims together in the creature’s oceanic tank, 
they play a submarine game of tag in which walrus 
chases man and gets fish as a prixe. 

At his own dinnertime Dr. Ray sees entirely eye to 
eye with Dlaf about the delectability of fi.sh. There 
is no better food, he believes, for people as well as 
walruses. ’The fact." he .says, ''that fish gives you 
more of the things that are good for you is just ar 
ad<le<l bonus. There is so much flavor in fish that ree 
meat seems pretty tasteless hy comparison." 

Not only does Dr. Ray feel strongly about the satis- 
factions of eating fish: he is extremely expert at conk- 
ing it. This is a hapj)y thing for his bride of just this 
month, the former Patricia (’ourtleigli. who alst) prefers 
fish to meat and whj) plans ttj relinijuish lier place 
at the stove to husband Carleton absolutely any time 
he finds him.self in a mood f»>r culinary creation. "I’ll 
just cook the mutidane things," says I'at, ‘‘an<l let him 
do the fancy ones.” The two are curretitly on a skin- 
diving hone.vnioon in Njussau. where the young scientist 
also i.s advancing his work as coordinator t)f a project 
to e.staV>Ush an underwater jjark in the Bahamas. 

"I began fooling around with cooking a.s a young- 
ster," explained Dr. Ray recently in his .Vipiarium of- 
fice. "But I started to really learn just a fe\s years 
ago when I began to vi.sil the liome of a Chinese friend 
here in New York. I spent a lot of time in that kitchen 
trying to figure out the thousand-year-old secret.s of 
the ('hinese cook, who spoke no Knglish.” 

It is sonu'times said in China that it is Itetter that 
one should wait for tiu* meal than that the meal should 
wait for one. Dr. Ray agrees. "The important thing 
about any good fotjtl," lie said, "is to serve it when 
it is rea<ly, not when it is overcooked or has become 
soggy. For me, fish is a great dish liecause it can be 
cooked quickly, When I have my Chinese-style fi.sh din- 
ner I can gel things set up ahead of time so that the 
cooking itself takes only aliout 10 minutes, (tuests 
hardly know I'm out of the room.” 

Color phiilogruph bp Loinni- l)iilil-i\'i)l/e 
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EXPERT ON MARINE LIFE ENJOYS ROMP WITH CAPTIVE WALRUS 


In the kitchen of his erstwhile bachelor apartment 
in flreenwich Village, Dr. Ray has often turned out 
the splendid preparation of black sea ba.ss shown on 
the opposite page. Sometimes he substitutes striped 
bass, carp, red snapper or rockfish of the Pacific Coast 
in the same recipe, which is his own modification of 
a cla.ssio Chinese di.sh. 


BLACK SCA BASS, CHINESE STYLE for four) 
4 til 


2 2-|><>und black s«-a bass 
4 tiried Chinese mushriinm.s 
k drietl Chinese lichen 
2 scalli.ins 

12 jxiils fresh snow peas 
k thin slid-.s fresh or pickled ginger 
4 water chestnut.-, preferably 
fresh 


light vegetable oil 


dark -oy -uucc 
2 ibsp, cornstarch 
4 tbsp. sherry 
2 Ibsp. plain v 
vinegar 

1 tbsp. sugar 

2 isp. salt 
flour 


white 


Put mushrooms and lichen in a howl: cover with hot water 
amt .soak for two hours. Cut the white part of the scullions 
in thin sli<i-s and the tenderesi section of the gri*en sieins 
into small cylinders. Trim the «-nds from the pods of snow 
peas. Cut the ginger in *8*inch sejuares and the cheslnuls 
in t^-inch slices, 

.Make a sweei-and-smir sauce hy combining soy -auce. corn- 
siarcli. sherry, vinegar, sugar and salt with 1 ' .. c-np- <if water. 

Have the two fish -scaled atul gutted ami fins chopped olT, 
hut leave on heads and tails. Slash fish to backbone with 
tiiagonal gashes of an inch apart, on lioth side.s. 

Heat over a high fire enough oil to cover fish a bit more 
than half way in the pan. Brush fish with Ilour, then fry in 
hot oil one minute on ea<-h -side. Turn down heat and give 
them three more ininut(*s on each side thi-s ilirection is for 
2-poiind bass; larger fish will take longer . The ouisiile 
should 1)0 crisp, while the in.side is left lemler ami slightly 
moist. Take out the fish, juil them in a warm (ilace, an<i dis- 
caril all hut 2 tablespoons of oil. 

Now drain the mushrooms ami the lichen ami put them 
in the pan in which the fish was cooked, along with the 
snow peas, chestnut.s, ginger and scallions. Fry <iuickly over 
high heat, stirring cimsianily. for a minute or two; the veg- 
etables should he just barely rooked. .Add the swi*et-and- 
sour mixture and cook until the sauce clears and thicken.s. 
Turn down the fire and place the cooked fish hack into the 
pan, spooning the sau<-e over the fish for a minute or two. 
Serve immediately with dry-cooked white riee. 
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SJx^i Tip 

WILLY SCHAEFFLER 

Ski ('iHich, Vnin'mity of /)pHjYr 


QUESTION: I'm pliiunhig to lake a spring xkiiiig vnruliou. U7in^ areas 
irill he open after March So, and u'hal are the snow conditions at each? 


B ki.ow is a list of areas where ski- 
ing should last at least througli 
April. I’ve included an estimated clos- 
ing date, the present snow depth and 
a person to call for a last-minute snow 
report — a must before taking off. 
QUEBEC (lood everywliere until April 
li), with following areas best: MT. 
TUKMBt.ANT: Outlook good, with cur- 
rent snow depth 61 inches. Call Mt. 
Tremblant Lodge. Mt. Treinblant 83 
for condition.s. mt. oxforp: Skiing 
through April, possibly until May 15. 
Present depth 61 inches. Call Jacques 
Audette, Magog, Victor 3-3031. LAC 
BKAUPORT: Until .Xpril 15, depth now 
58 inche.s. Fritz Loosli. Quebec City, 
Victoria 9-1461. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE MT. W ASH I NCTON ! 

Xo lift. Best spring skiing area in the 
Fast: snow is sure to last to Memo- 
rial Day, probably into June, with 
snow piled 40 to 70 feet deep at foot 
of Headwall and Little Headwall till- 
ing in with wind-blown snow. Don’t 
overlook snow- fields near the top of 
the mountain. Last year the auto road 
to the toj) opened in time to let skiers 
drive up, ski down. Contact .Appa- 
lachian Mountain Cluli. (lorham. 
Homestead 6-3994. wii.ix’AT: I’rob- 
ably best lift-serviced spring skiing in 
the Fast, since the sun hits north 
slopes at Wildcat only a couple of 
hours daily. E.xcellent prospects until 
♦ April 30. Dei)th now 26 to 46 inches. 
Kay or Xeil Jensen, Gorham, Home- 
stead 6-2295. CASN'ON MT. : Skiing 
until I’losing day, April 19. Present 
base 6 to 46 inches. Kve Hodge, Fran- 
cdnia, \’alley 3-5561. 

MAINE sU(;arloaf: Should be open 
through .April. Slopes on top of the 
mountain, a three-mile hike up Tote 
Road, can be skied into May. Blanche 
Goodwin. Kingfield, C ongress 5-2663. 
VERMONT Spring skiing good through- 
out April at most areas unless an un- 
expected thaw hits, mad rivkr (jlen: 
Skiing until April 26. depth now 60 


inches. Ken Quai-kenbush. Wait.sfield 
20 ring 2. SUGARBfSll: Gomlola will 
keep top accessible even if the bottom 
is soft. Depth 50 inches. Jack Mur- 
phy. Waitsfield 46 ring 2. stdwe: 
Average closing date past 20 years 
has been .April 22. Present depth 60 
inches. Bob Bourden. Stowe, .Alpine 
3-7716. BROMLKY: Skiing until .April 
15. New chair lift now in operation. 
Fred Pabst, Manchester 315. mt. 
SKOW: Ought to have good condition.s 
until April 30. Win Lauder, Wilming- 
ton. Homestead 4-3333. KH.i.INcto.s: 
High elevation ought to keep area go- 
ing into .May. Preston Smith. Bridge- 
water. Orchard 2-3703. 

MASSACHUSETTS MT. (IRAYl.OCK: N’O 

lift. State's highest mountain often 
has snow into May for skier willing to 
hike two miles up Thunderbolt Trail. 
NEW MEXICO TAos: Ought to last un 
til May 3 in area served by lift. Skiing 
until June 14 by Sno-Cat at 13,000- 
foot level. Chilton .Anderson, Taos, 
Plaza 8-3.537. 

COLORADO A.SBKN MT. and bi’ttkr- 
.MII.K: Clo.se .April 12. ASi’KS mc.H- 
LASDS: .April 13. ashchokt: 10 miles 
from Aspen: offers spring touring un- 
til late May. Contact Stuart Mace. 
•Aspen, Walnut -5-7345. araj’AHoe BA- 
SIS: Spring skiing, including high- 
mountain touring until May 15, open 
only weekends thereafter until June 1. 
John Bailey, .Arapahoe Xo. 2. 
WYOMING TKTON l’AS.s: 25 miles from 
Jackson, Wyo. Xo lifts. Prospects 
good to end of May, depth U)0 inches 
at pa.ss. Best skiing of all in magnifi- 
cent Glory Bowl 3.360-foot vertical 
crop;, reachable with sealskins. Betty 
Woolsley, Jackson 032R2. 

UTAH BRICHTON: Lifts run until June. 
Gene Simpson. Brighton 4. alta: 
Some of the best spring skiing in the 
West. Open until June. Chick .Morton, 
Alta 2. 

IDAHO LOOKOUT pass: Xear .Mullen. 
Lift skiing should last until .A|)ril 20. 


Depth now 80 inches. Dr. K. D. h'itz- 
gerald, Wallace 1272 or 4461. 
MONTANA Bi<: Minrs'TAi.s: Skiitig un- 
til end of .April. Miles of open slopes 
and trails from top of mountain 
reached by Sno-Cat. Karl Hinder- 
man, Whitpface, University 2-2845. 
ALBERTA SUNSHINK VILLAGE: 14 miles 
west of Banff. Skiing until April 26. 
Snow depth 64 inches. Walter FLsher, 
Banff, Poplar 2-3458. 

CALIFORNIA MAMoTH MT.: .Skiing 
from lifts or Sno-Cats through June. 
Snow 14 feet. Xick Gunter. Mamoth 
Lakes, Crowley Lake 311. iSYo ba- 
.si\: Xo lift. Touring should last right 
into June. Snow 11 feel. Bruce .Mor- 
gan. Lone Pine 2281. mt. .sas gurgo- 
.sir>: Wilderness area with no facilities 
but possibly some of the best spring 
skiing in the state. Skiing should last 
into July. Reached by San Bernardi- 
no freeway, turnoff to Barton Fiats, 
there obtain final directions at the 
restaurant and gas station. .MT. SHAS- 
TA SKI BOWL: Open to the end of July, 
200 inches of snow at bottom iif lift. 
Bill di (Vistina, .Mt. Shasta. Walnut 
6-2484. sqt'AW VALLEY: Will operate 
daily through .Ajiril, weekends after 
.April as long as snow lasts. John Buck- 
man, Tahoe (’ity, Juniper 3-3461. 
OREGON TlMBEKl.INE LODGE: Lift .ski- 
ing well into .August. Pre.seiu depth 
138 inches. Clyde Martin, Govern- 
ment Camp, Timberline Lodge Xo. 1. 
MT. bachelor: Lift skiing to July 1, 
upper slopes until August 15, C. .1. 
Morgan, Beiul. Fvergreen 2-2367. 
WASHINGTON WHITE PASS: Should op- 
erate until the middle of .May. Depth 
now 61 indies. Glen Young. 5'akima, 
Glencourt 3-4727. MT. BAKER: High 
trail-s skiable into .August, glacier ski- 
ing right up to Labor Day. Lift.s will 
operate through July 5. Bluelierry 
Hill low will run to .August, then a 
tow will he set up for glacier skiing on 
Talde Mountain. .Mrs. Walt Hinds, 
Glacier, Lymlhursl 9-3377. end 
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ROLLS 




CapUal’s Captain Mel Garlow- first airline pilot with a million jet -powered miles. 


Jet -Power Missionary 


Next time you fly with Capital Airlines, notice 
your pilot’s name. It may be Mel Garlow, the man 
who ju.st became America’s first airline pilot to fly a 
million jet-powered miles. Captain Garlow checked 
out in a Capital Viscount back in 
195."). Since then, he and other 


Capital 

# the 


Capital pilots have whispered their way through a 
hundred million hushed, vibrationless miles. Have 
you been one of their passenjiers lately? Make 
your next flight east of the Mississippi a Capital 
Flight. Best way to relax between 
any two airports. 


airline with the world's largest jet-powered fleet 




BASEBALiy / Roy Terrell 

Glad to have you 
aroimd, hut . . . 


An open letter to Mr. Frank Lane, the 
executive vice-president and general 
manager o1 the Ctevetand Indians 



TRADER LANE; BARKER, BATTLER. AND A PRO WITH IDEAS 


Dear Frank: 

At Si’ORTS Ii.LUSTRATHi) we have 
watched your career with great in- 
terest. Sometimes wc have criticized 
you; sometimes we have laughed at 
you: sometimes we have patted you 
on the back and laughed with you. 
But we have almost always been 
lOO'y on your side. 

We think you are good for base- 
ball. You have a love for the game 
which is infectious. You have tremen- 
dous energy and enthusiasm and you 
have chaT^aeWd these mto your jtvh — 
which, to you, has always been a bit 
more than that. 

Still, it has been a job, and this is 
good, too. You have not been a 
wealthy, pampered man riding a 
hobby. You have had to work hard 
to succeed, and success has not sapped 
your incentive, rising prosperity ha.s 
not thinned your desire. You still 
work as hard as ever, and your pride 
is in the product. You are. in short, a 
real pro. Time after time you have 
accepted a challenge— in fact, usu- 
ally you have gone out to seek it — 
and the results speak for ihemselvc's. 
Everywhere you go— Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cleveland — your team im- 
proves its position in the standings. 

The public knows you primarily as 
a wild trader. Maybe you are. Some 
of your deals — and there ha%'e been 
hundreds of them— are successful, 
some not. The point today is that 
you have always made an effort to 
improve the team. 

Your ideas on inlerleague trading 
and unrestricted draft may have 
flaws, but at least they are ideas. You 


are not afraid to think for yourself 
—nor to say what you think. 

Maybe you talk too much — al- 
though we do not sub.scribe to this at 
all. Certainly there is room in base- 
ball for a general manager who is also 
a good promotion man. When you 
talk about your team, other people 
talk about it, too. ami once started 
talking, it follows that they will come 
to the park to see. The old carnivals 
did alt right with their barkers, didn’t 
they, and wliat is major league base- 
tyaW but * gve-at 

GEORGE SHUDDERS 

We admire the way you have bat- 
tled the Yankees, and although you 
have not caught them, it is not for 
lack of trying. (Jeorge Weiss shudders 
when he hears you coming, and you 
are the only man in history to send 
the talkative Casey Stengel scurry- 
ing from his own practice diamond 
to the security of the clubhouse, leav- 
ing you alone and unchallenged to 
ca.sl your spell over the field. 

We like .Joe Cronin all right, l)Ut 
we would have been happy, when 
Will Harfidge retired, if you had be- 
come the league president instead. 
You see. we feel that you would have 
injected some life and excitement into 
the old bones— and we seriously 
doubt that you w;ould have made a 
travesty of the game. You would just 
have made it .seem more like a game. 

In short, without you, the Ameri- 
can League would he a dull place in 
which to work and in which to play. 

However, Frank . . . 

You have been pulling the wool 


over someone’s eyes, certainly the 
public’s and maybe your own. Per- 
haps it is your enthu-siasin and your 
optimism and your showmanship 
which are to blame, but everywhere 
we look we see where the experts, 
whatever that means, are picking the 
Indians to give the Yankees a real 

l) attle this year. The most improved 
team in the league, the .stories say. 
A sure thing to finish second, accord- 
ing to the polls. Lane’s trades patch 
up Tribe problems, the headlines 
Ware. Web. we have seen your baW 
club this spring and we are not im- 
pressed. In fact, we think you are 
deluding the public and we consider 
it our duly to set the record straight. 
The Indian-s are not going to bother 
the Yankees one bit; they are not go- 
ing to finish second and probably not 
even third; they are. in fad, going 
to have to hump to finish in the first 
division. 

While extolling the virtues of your 
great outfield and glorying in the 
ac({uisition of Billy Marlin at second 
base and praising the development 
of that fine young catching corp.s, 
you have mesmerized the au<lience 
into overlooking the entire team. 
When we finally manage to plug up 
our ears and open our eyes, the plain 
truth of the matter is that it doesn't 
look so hot. Frank. 

Tliey .say, in baseball, that anyone 
can play first base— but you disco%'- 
ered that Larry Doby couldn’t. So 

m) W it looks like you'll have to move 
Vic Power, a very good first baseman, 
over from third. Otherwise there is 

ettnliiiued 
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Tailored of an especially 
close-knit combed cotton, 
Jockey brand T-shirts 
lie flat and smooth, are 
handsome enough to 
be worn alone. Comfort 
is knit into every inch 
of the full-proportioned, 
extra-long body, and 
the twin-stitched 
nylon reinforced collar 
keeps its shape after 
countless washings. 

Jockey T-shirts are 
available in a variety 
of practical fibers and 
fabrics, in three popular 
styles: standard T-shirt 
. . . V-neck . . . and sleeve- 
less T-shirt. Jock6y 
brand underwear feels 
better because it fits better. 
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BASEBALL eonlinued 

only Mickey Vernon, and he will be 
41 in three weeks. He can still hit, 
but not often. 

Martin is an overrated ballplayer. 
Even his friends have been saying 
this for years, and in the past few 
seasons Billy seems to have proved it 
all by himself. His spirit and hustle 
could help a team like the Yankees, 
who could afford him. But what Kan- 
sas City and Detroit needed— and 
what Cleveland needs now — are hit- 
ting and fielding, not fire. Certainly 
he is better than you had, but .Mar- 
tin was not worth two pitchers like 
Narleski and Mos.si. You don’t look 
too good at second base, either. 

Your shortstop situation is hope- 
less. Woodie Held can’t do the job in 
the field and Billy Moran, who can, 
can't do it with a bat. Held is no ball 
of fire at the plate, either. You ma> 
have to play (leorge Strickland at 
shortstop, and please, Frank, don’t 
give us any soft soap about that. 

With \'ic Power no longer at third, 
which is a good thing since he couldn’t 
do the job there anyway, you’ll have 
to make do with Randy Jackson or 
Held, assuming Held isn’t at short. In 
either ca.se, it’s just a fill-in. In fact, 
this is just a filled-in infield. 

O.K.. we like your outfield, too— 
with reservations. Minnie Minoso is 
a wonderful ballplayer — he can hit 
like the dickens and run and is always 
out there to beat you— but there are 
better defensive fielders around. 

Piersall, on the other hand, can 
probably still outfield anyone in ei- 
ther league and this could be a very 
good trade — if Piersall hits. But last 
year he was .2:17 anti the year before 
.261. Can you really afford a weak 
stick like that? 

Colavnto runs like a truck some- 
times and he has been known to <lrop 
fly balls, but we are not going to say 
anything unkind about this young 
man. Right now he looks as if he is 
going to be one of the finest hitters in 
all baseball, with great power and 
fierce determination, and a wonder- 
ful, youthful exuberance that makes 
you smile just to see him walk by. 
Baseball could use more Rocks Cola- 
vitos, just like it could use more 
Frank Lanes. .\nd. boy, what an arm. 

Russ Ni.xon may never hit under 
.300 again — he has us convinced — 
but he hasn’t knocked down many 
fences, and when is he going to learn 
to catch? You know that isn’t Fel- 
ler and Lemon and Wynn out there 
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throwing the ball any more; someone 
has to tell tho.<5e kids what to pitch 
and, so far, Nixon hasn’t shown that 
he’s any Jim Hegan behind the bat. 
Dick Brown has more power but his 
average is way down and he’s pretty 
young himself. 

When you traded off Narleski and 
Mossi, you said pitching was the 
least of your worries and all winter 
you stoutly defended the deal. Yet 
now perhaps you are beginning to 
worry, too. 

We hear that you have been talking 
to the Senators about Pedro Ramos 
and Camilo Pascual and Dick Hyde. 
We don’t blame you a bit. 

Cal McLish, your big winner last 
year (16 and 8) is 33 years old and 
who is to say that he can repeat? 
Never did he win that many games 
before. Oary Bell is a precocious 
youngster and some day you may 
have to pay him $40,000 a year. 



ROCKr coLAViTo looks like he will be 
one of the finest hitters in all ba.seball. 


Frank, which will make you very hap- 
py. But is he that good yet? Mudcat 
Grant seems to be a steady pitcher 
but it is not steady 10-game winners 
you need; you want a couple of guys 
who can win 1.5 to 20 games. Mike 
Garcia? Well, it’s true that he won 
20 games several times. He also won 
one last year and now has a long way 
to come back. A1 Cicotte? Don Fer- 
rarese? Hal Woodeschick? Dick Bro- 
dowski? We are not impressed. 

Herb Score? Like you, Frank, we’ll 
just have to wait and see. It is much 
easier to do this from where we sit 


although we’re certainly pulling hard 
for Herbie, too. 

We have been talking about Cleve- 
land but perhaps we should also men- 
tion some other teams, for the success 
or failure of a season depends upon 
the strength and weakness of one’s 
opposition, too. There are the Yan- 
kees, for example, and the very men- 
tion should be enough. And the 
White Sox, they still have Al Lopez, 
and you have always been a Lopez 
man, Frank, and they have those 
pitchers— Pierce and Donovan and 
Wynn— and that wonderful, tight 
defense and that great speed. Maybe 
they won’t scare you with their pow- 
er, but you have to beat them— they 
don’t beat themselves— and they 
have a couple of good-looking rook- 
ies. It has become a habit in baseball 
to say, well, 1 gues.s the White Sox 
are about through, but each year 
they are as good as the year before 
and they seem pretty tough to dis- 
lodge from second place. 

We don’t have to tell you about 
the Red Sox, for you have been .see- 
ing a lot of them this spring, 'fheir 
defense i.sn't strong, hut there are 
those five big hitters— Williams, Mal- 
zone, Jensen, Runnels and Wertz — 
and a pitching staff which looks 
sharper and sharper every day. How 
would you like to have Deiock and 
Brewer and Sullivan and that good- 
looking kid Bowsfield and those two 
good relief pitchers, Kiely and Wall, 
on your side? 

We don’t know about the Tigers. 
Their pitching looks awfully good 
and the infield somewhat better, hut 
it’s hard to figure the Tigers. We do 
know, though, that the Orioles are a 
respectable team which lo.ses by only 
a run or two, and Kansa.s City seems 
to be going in the right direction. 
The Indians may have quite a bit of 
trouble, Frank. 

You may make a trade tomorrow 
that will straighten out that infield — 
maybe you had better make two — 
and perhaps you can pick up anoth- 
er good pitcher as well. We hope you 
do. Your manager, Joe Gordon, is a 
nice guy who also works hard and 
you deserve a pennant. But it’s get- 
ting late, Frank. Soon the season will 
start and then people will forget what 
you have been telling them all winter. 
Then they can look at the standings 
and see for themselves. 

They may have to look down quite 
a ways to find the Indians. It’s tough, 
Frank, and we’re sorry, but that’s 
the way things are. sno 
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Recipe for Gimlet; 3 or 4 parts gin or vodka to I part Rose’s l.imc Juice. Serve over ice in old-fashioned or cocktail 
glass. You’ll find Rose’s at food stores, package stores and restaurants. Try a Gimlet, ll won't be a secret for long. 
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G&V CROWD OF 14.000 FILLED THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN FIELDKQUSE FOR INTERCOLLEGIATE BOXING TOURNAMENT IN 19S« 

You could blame it on the moms 


There is hope of a revival of college boxing, which 
has fallen into sad and unjustified disrepute 


I KSK ihun a dozen years agn, col- 
j lege boxing, which is a beautiful 
sport to watch, Si’cmed on its way to 
l)ecorniiig one of the most popular of 
minor inlercollcgiate sports. The ef- 
fects of boxing's decline may be wit- 
nessed next week i April 2. and 4 ' at 
the Uni%'ersity of Nevada, where tlie 
NCAA championship.s will be fought. 
t>nly 20 teams are entered. Some of 
this small numlter are from colleges 
that no longer field teams in intercol- 
legiate competition. Only one or two 
of the 20 rollegc.s will present full 
team.s at the championships. Only 
one intercollegiate team from a col- 
lege east of the Mississippi will be 
repre.sented. 

Intercollegiate boxing began in 
19151, with a match between Penn 
State and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, then caught on in the f]asl, 
spread to the South and West and in 
time became popular enough to war- 
rant national tournaments. By 
when the National Intercollegiate 
Boxing Coaches Association was 
formeil, it was booming. Ten yeans lat- 
er there were 55 colleges engaged in in- 
tercollegiate competition, with others 
supporting the sport inlramurally. 


But by 1952 there were only 29 
intercollegiate team.s, and the num- 
l)er has been diminishing ever since. 

The dei'line is by no means due to 
apathy among the students, who sup- 
port boxing vigorously when they are 
given the chance. Boxing draws bet- 
ter than basketball at the University 
of Nevada, where the gymnasium, 
holding about 4,5t)b, probably will be 
packed on each of the three nights 
of the NCAA meet. At San .lose State, 
with a student body of ID, 000, half 
of them men, as many as 1,200 stu- 
dents have gone out for boxing in- 
struction and in an average year 590 
to 600 will take it up. Boxing at 
Washington State is part of a physi- 
cal education requirement that a stu- 
dent be able to swim 50 yards and 
take part in a ■‘recreational" sport, 
a team sport and a "combative’’ 
sport before he is graduated. Boxing, 
w-restling and fencing are the "com- 
bative" sports, and most Washington 
students pick boxing or wrestling in 
about equal number.s. 

In its heyday, college boxing drew 
extraordinary crowds. On the night 
in 1940 that Joe I.,ouis attracted 11,- 
000 .spectators to see him knock out 


Johnny Paychek in Chicago, there 
were 15,000 to walcli the University 
of Wisconsin oppose Washington 
.State at Madison. 

The college coaches, now a rather 
dispirited group, hold that an ill- 
supported attack based on mistaken 
ethical and physiological grounds is 
responsible for the decline. 

“You could blame the moms,” one 
coach sa.vs. "Tliey’ve seen boxing on 
TV, and nothing can persuade them 
that the college sport is different, that 
their boy stands little risk of being 
hurt.” What the moms fi*el. college 
administrators have arteil on. 

UNFOUNDED CRITICISM 

Ray Chisholm, secretary-treasurer 
of the coaches’ a&sociation, has been 
boxing since he was 4 years old. He 
boxed for the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 192S, transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1929 and 
coached Minnesota’s intramural pro- 
gram for a few years. “The underly- 
ing reason for the decline of interscho- 
la.stic and intercollegiate boxing," 
Chisholm says, "is the unfounded 
and unsubstantiated criticisms of box- 
ing in education by the physical edu- 
cators who mistakenly identify col- 
lege boxing with the mo.st 8ordi<l a-s- 
piH^ts of professional boxing." 

M ost college coaches trace the trou- 
bles of the sport to a paper. The Kral- 
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iiatinn of Boring Oi? a College Artie- 
?///, published in 1940 in the 
Qiiarlerly by three members of the 
l^niversity of Illinois physical educa- 
tion department. Widely distributed, 
it raised doubts in the minds of many 
educators as to the value of boxing in 
a college athletic program. 

The report (by H. K. Kenney. E. A. 
Thacker. M.D., and H. C. Ciebharti 
was ba.sed on a questionnaire sent to 
pathologists, coroners, neurologists, 
psychiatrists, athletic directors and 
directors of health servites, many of 
whom knew nothing about boxing. 
It concluded that "boxing should not 
be included in the sports program of 
an e<lucational institution,” though 
its data had far more to do with 
prizefighting than with college box- 
ing. It implie<l dire tilings about 
punch-drunkness among college box- 
ers. without ever establishing that 
there was any. It asserted that box- 
ing'.s most common injuries are "in- 
sidious,” hinting that hidden brain 
injury is a usual effect of liuxing. It 
held that college boxing bouts are 
"impos.sible to control." though they 
are in fact remarkably well controlled. 

A month after this report appeared 
the legislative council of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, I’hysical 
Education and Recreation adopted a 
resolution against boxing in high 
.schools. In time college boxing came 
to be affected. 

The Illinois report imi)lied that 1- 
univer.sities discovered instances of 
puncVi-drunkness among c(»\l(*ge box- 
ers. If this were true it might be con- 
sidered reason enough for a college to 
abandon boxing, but the report was, 
to say the least, unfair in this re- 
gard. I’nder the heading "Roxing 
ra.sualties," it saiil: 

"1. Number of universities report- 
ing cases of ‘punclwlrunkne,ss’ r«‘- 
sulting from boxing program — 12. 

" Types of disorders includeil — 
disturbances of equilibrium, vacant 
look in eyes, headache, dizziness, per- 
sonality changp.s, deterioration of 
concentration and attention, impedi- 
ment of speecli, vomiting, unsteady 
gait.i" 

Individuals at s«»me universities 
reporte<l instances of single symp- 
toms. as eited, and some of these 
symptoms are part of the very subtle 
and complicated "punch drunkiiess 
syndrome.” These single symptoms 
were attributed, without proof, to 
boxing and thei\ were lumped to- 
gether in the report in a way that 
made it appear that actual cases of 


punch-drunkness had been discovered 
among college boxers. 

Doctors familiar with boxing will 
t^HI you that the punch-drunkness 
diagnosis is very difficult to make. 
Tnere is good reason to believe that 
the condition is much rarer among 
professional fighters than is popularly 
assumed, and that it never has oc- 
curred as a result of college boxing. 
A layman cannot hope to tell wheth- 
era given ex-fighter — thick of speech, 
w.th shuffling gait — is suffering from 
t)unch-(lrunknps.s or tertiary syphilis. 
It must be note<l that, before peni- 
ci.lin. syphilis was not too uncom- 
mon among prizefighters. Other ail- 
ments, like brain tumors, can cause 
the symptoms, too. 

Gordon Cobbledick. veteran sports 
ecitor of the ('lereland Plnin Denier, 
reported a couple of years ago that 
he had "never .seen an authenticated 
case of what is popularly known as 
punch drunkemu*.ss.” 

"I have known some depressing 
wrecks of former fighters,” he wrote, 
"stumbling, shuffling, mumbling, 
dull-eyed and duller-witted hulks 
who once were men. but I have never 
known one of whom it could lie said 
with certainly that his condition re- 
sulleil from blows to the bead. 

"Many of them had little brain to 
begin with. They were the get of mo- 
renic parents. Their formative years 
were .spent in <legrading slums. They 
were incapable of assimilating eiluca- 
ti)n. 'I'he ring offered them a liveli- 
hood, Viut when their fighting day.s 
were over they hit tlie skids." 

One of the more ardent opponents 
oi boxing, and e.speeially of college 
boxing, is .\rthur H. Steinhaus, 
I’li.D., dean of George Williams Col- 
h*ge. riiicago. wlu're he is also pro- 
ff.ssor of phy.siology. He has small pa- 
tii-nce with statistics that put httxing 
low on the list of hazanious .sports, 
tliougli the statistics are good enough 
to satisfy insurance umlerwriters, who 
runk boxing seventh in this category 
— below foutlnill, wrestling and erew. 

"In boxing.” Dean Steinhaus says, 
"you can he uiu'onscious for 10 sec- 
on<ls an<l it will not be listed as an in- 
jury. In football it would be listed.” 

His opposition to boxing, the dean 
said, is “entirely roiK'erned with brain 
irjury.” Me believes, in fact, that box- 
ing would be all right if the foul line 
was above the collar, eliminating head 
h ows, instead of below the belt. 

"1 don't mind a broken nose," be 
explained, "because it heals. 1 am for 
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COLLEGE BOXING fniitinu«l 

footliall. My fiH'UriR on football is 
tliat therf art* (iani?»*rs in it, but in 
football if sonieoni* gets hurt both 
siHi-s aro sorry. In footliall it's a 
straight act'idont. In boxing it i.s iiart 
of tlu* sport to injure the oppon»*nl. 
Boxing stands alone in that regard." 

Steinhaus looks on the ‘‘self-<le- 
fense" argument for boxing as spu- 
rious, since footpads and barroom 
lirawlers don't observe the Marquis 
of Quetmsberry rules, and wrestling 
and judo are actually much nuire efli- 
cient against attackers. 

"If boxing i.s bad." Dean Steinhau-s 
went on. "it is worst for trie men in 
our uni\’ersitie.s. 'I'heir brains must be 
good, and injury to such brains is a 
very serious matter. Let’s say college 
boxing is only one-tenth as danger- 
ous as iirofessional boxing. It's still 
too much of a risk on the top brains 
of our countrv, And I ilon't think I 
would agree tliat it is only oiu-lenth 
as dangerous." 

On the otlier hand, llie I'niversily 
of Wisconsin Medical School, after a 
four-year stiKly of college boxing, re- 
porte<l that "injuries of immediate 
serious nature do not occur frequent- 
ly in this sport." nor was eviilencc* 
obtained to suggest that any contest- 
ants suffered "an injury whicli will 
result in residual disability.” 

With n*spect to the knockout, far 
more common in prizefighting tlian in 
today’s college lioxing, opponents of 
the college sport often quote Edward 


-I. Carroll Jr.. M ,1).. who once sjiecu- 
lated: “It is probable that no head 
blow is taken with impunity ami that 
each knockout causes definite ami 
irreparable damage." 

'fhere seems to be little or no evi- 
dence to support this view. Franz 
Schuck, M.D., medical adviser to the 
Federal Security .\gency'.« Commit- 
tee on Physical Fitness, pointei] out 
in a study of limiii I iijuritn iii Hn.rinii 
that "a healthy person who is 
knocked out in boxing is usually felled 
by an injury of the ’concussion’ type, 
i.r., without traceable anatomical 
harm to the brain." 

Tile more serious injuries of prize- 
fighting, many of tliem attributable 
to banging of the head against inaiU-- 
quately padded caii\as. ratln-r than 
lilows, are "very rare in boxing." 
Scliuck held, and “no more frequent 
than are grave accidents in. for in- 
stance. horseback riding." 

"Of course such accidents do hap- 
pen.” he ailfled. "Hut tosay llie least, 
they are rare in boxing in 

.schools and colleges." 

Dr. Anthony K. Curreri. professor 
of surgery at Wisconsin, has been 
chise to lujxing, amateur and profes- 
sional, for many years. Lest his lose 
of the sport be construed as prejudi- 
cial, he held himself aloof from the 
uiii\ersity's boxing stmly, but he 
could have foreseen tin- results. 

’i’he electroeiieejilialogram, though 
not a perfect lest for brain damage, 
was used in brain-wave studies of the 
Wi.sconsin boxers, just as it has lieen 



used elsewhere to study the eflects of 
blows on prizefighters. 

"There would he more rusk of find- 
ing an abnormal electroencephalo- 
gram among the general run of stu- 
dents than among the student box- 
ers.” Dr. Curreri said. "The boxers 
have better coordination than the 
average student. I am firmly con- 
vinced that you will find no college 
boxer with impairment of brain func- 
tion. There i.s little chance for a boy to 
In* hurt. It i.s a calculate!! risk and the 
values of tin* sport are worth it." 

Even profes,sional boxing is not as 
l>a<l as it has been painted medically, 
according to two doctors, Harry A. 
Kaplan and .lefferson Browder, who 
were reiaineil by the New York Slate 
boxing ctimmi.ssioii to study the ef- 
fects of ln'a<i bh)ws in professional 
fighting. They studied l,n 4 ;{ profes- 
sionals. using electroencephalograms, 
regular and slow-motion movies, and 
"clini<-al nbser\ati<ins at riiig.side.” 

NOT DANGEROUS 

'I'lieir eonelusions. publislie<! in the 
J'liirniil Ilf ihi Ainiriniii Miilirn! Ah- 
.•mriiiliaii, iticludi'fl a Statement that 
"the amount of damage tliat ma.\' be 
inllicted to the brain by a blow to 
the head wiili a gloved list, during a 
projierly conducted prnb-ssional liox- 
ing contest, rarely produces cerebral 
changes tlemimstrable by any test 
that we havi- at the present lime.” 
'riiere is no e\'idence, either, they 
declare!!, to .supp!)rt the c!)mmon 
meflical opinion that a knockout is 
cause!] by numerous pitqioint tiem- 
orrhages in the brain, 

The pr!)blems !-i*rtain to arise from 
ci>llege boxing’s fal.se iileniificali!)n 
with priz!‘ligliting were re<‘ogniz**!l by 
the I'oarhe.s in the very U'ginning. 
I'ntil IbdT the tmllege sport was pre- 
sented under rules !{uitesimilar to lln* 
professional game, with eigliMium-e 
gl!)\es a stamlanl. but the etiejuette 
was !lelibr‘ralely ilitferent. As in ten- 
nis, tile roar of the crowd was fiis- 
couraged. Bouts were stoppisl if the 
audiem'e got loo imisy. Heferees and 
judges wore dinner ja!*kets. So did 
m!).st !)f the men stuilents. for the 
b!nils often pris-Kled dance.s an<l the 
girls w!»re evening ilress. 

Evi'ii s!i, there wa.s plenty of blood, 
anil in the rules began to be 

modified to get rid of some of it. .\t 
prixsent thi* 12-ounce glove is u.se<l 
and it is filb-il with foam rubber in- 
steail of the liair atul felt padding 
u.s«*d ill profe.ssional gloves. 'I’he |>ad- 
ding is, furtlierniore, almo.st entirely 
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on the striking surface, and impact 
is thereby greatly reduced. The col- 
lege bo.xer wears a protective head- 
guard which not only helps prevent 
cuts about the eyes (Idaho State has 
not had a single cut since ado})tion of 
the headguard' but also reduces the 
shock of the back of the head bang- 
ing against the canvas. At some col- 
leges a new ring padding, e.stremely 
resilieiil, is use<l. You can <lrop eggs 
on the stuff without breaking them. 
It does not impede good footwork 
and isanother safeguard for the head. 

But perhaps even more important 
than the.se devices is the fact that the 
rules lay great stres.s on credit for 
good defensive work and great re- 
spon.sibility on the referee to slop a 
bout the instant it appears that a 
bo.xer is clearly outclassed. 

BOXING WITH CONFIDENCE 

Despite these protective differ- 
ences, and to an extent even because 
of them, college box;ng is a wonder- 
ful sport to watch. There will be more 
excitement at next week’s 
championships at Nevada than you 
will ordinarily see on television in six 
weeks of j)rizefighting. Boxing only 
three two-minute rouml.s, college men 
are not given to pacing themselves to 
last a distance. They do not stall or 
clinch. They go into action immedi- 
ately. On the other hatul, aware that 
points are given generously for good 
defense, they do not feel committed 
to a policy of heedless slugging. 
Aware, too. that the referee will pro- 
tect them against needless beatings, 
they box with confidence. 

The outlook for college boxing is 
not altogether black. It is nourishing 
in the West and seems to he on the 
upswing there. Tliis year’s participa- 
tion in the championships is, in fact, 
a little higher than it has been. 

The more optiniLstic coaches still 
think that college boxing can be saved 
from annihilation. They l>elieve it has 
values to make it worthwhile. It is. 
for instance, one of the few sports 
that do not reject an athlete for lack 
of height or weight. Dr. ('urreri says 
the goal of college boxing "is to give 
these boys some of the confidence tliey 
will need in life." 

But Eddie LaFond, rules commit- 
tee chairman of the coaches’ associa- 
tion and a professional referee a.ssn- 
ciated with thesport since Ib^l, prob- 
ably has expresseil it best. "College 
boxing," hesaicl, "keeps alive an ideal 
of rugged fitness on which our coun- 
try was founde<l.’’ end 
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AN A FOR DARRALL 

ronfinufd from ptigf 17 

slow Stuff and never a fa-st ball. And 
I give them the same answer he did. 
It's becau.se that’s what I do best and 
what our boys play best. Good de- 
fense doesn’t take genius, it just takes 
hard work, ami we work hard on it. 

I try to teach my hoys to be aggres- 
sive, especially when they don’t have 
the ball. W’hen a player guards the 
man with the ball, the tendency is 
just to respond to his fakes and feints 
and try to stay with him. I try to 
teach my boys to take the initiative, 
to fake the man with the ball, to 
move him around instead of letting 
him move them around.” 

OO IT YOUR WAY 

Based on this man-to-man principle, 
Pete’s total team defense — and his 
offense, too — has the same purpose: 
to get the other fellow to play the 
way you want to play: the way you 
play best, not the way he plays best. 
It is a principle that applies to most 
two-man and team sports, from box- 
ing to basketball. U sounds easy but 
it isn’t easy to do. and it certainly 
wasn’t easy to do against Cincinnati 
and West Virginia. 

Cincinnati is a quick-breaking, 
rapid-fire shooting team with the 
third highest per game scoring aver- 
age in the nation (84.0 point-si. .And 
Oscar Robertson is tops, with ‘12.0 
per game. The fact that California’s 
defense held Cincinnati to .58 points 
and Robertson to 19 does not. actu- 
ally. tell the real story. What is sig- 
nificant is that the defense allowed 
Cincinnati to get off only 56 shots* 
far below its normal average — not at 
all the kind of game it likes to play. 
For their part, the Californians, de- 
spite their deliberate offense, took 73 
shots in the face of Cincinnati’s less- 
efficient dcfen.se. That was the differ- 
ence in the semifinal. 

Robertson, it must be said, was 
not contained, and neither was his 
fine teammate Ralph Davis. Robert- 
son repeatedly set up other Cincin- 
nati players for easy shots, hut as a 
leant Cincinnati did not perform up 
to potential because California forced 
it to play ball the way California 
wanted to play. 

The game with West Virginia was 
different in one important respect. 
The Mountaineers nearly matched 
the Bears with a superlative defen- 
sive exhibition of their own, especial- 
ly a zone press that actually threw the 
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ralifornians oiT stride Tor long peri- 
ods. This press threw two men at the 
('alifornian who had the ball, natur- 
ally reijuirinK a great deal of running 
around by the \Ve.si Virginians as the 
ball was passed from player to play- 
er. It is a defensive tactic that in- 
volves great risk, bc-cause somewliere 
on the court there must be a fre<- op- 
posing player. The trick, for ('alifnr- 
nia, was to fuid him: for West Virgin- 
ia, to get to him before lie could slioot. 

As this final game assumed shaju'. 
We.st N'irginia, led by Jerry West’s 
skillful feeding and accurate siioot- 
itig, took a in.point lead midway in 
the first half. True, the Bear's de- 
fense had slowed the \*irginians’ 
famed fast break to a walk, but it ap- 
peared that they could play Califor- 
nia's slow game as welt as their t>wn 
fast one, ainl win at lliat, loo. It i.s to 
the credit of 1‘ete Neuell's ability to 
instill discipline in his players that 
tliey did not panic at this extraor- 
dinary i>rospect. Tliey stuck to their 
deliberate olboise iiutterns, moving 
to options when the set plays were 
thwartr<l hy West Virginia, and this 
tenacity first brought them even and. 
finally at halftime, to the lead, 159 :i:l. 

Wlien play resumetl the first break 
occurred. We.st N'irginia carm* out ob- 
viously all firefl up but. unfortunate- 
ly. too mu<'h so. The Mountaineers 
were simply overeager, made a num- 
ber of foolish errors, and California 
took advantage of every one of them 
to go ahead by as much as points. 
West X'irginia pul on that xone pre.ss, 
steaclied, and came back to witliin 
four points .several times, liut Califor- 
nia simply refused tfi turn over the 
lead. It was fi!) fi4 with two minutes 
left when Darrall Imhoff liegaii his 
rise to theoccasion. He blocked shots, 
deflected passes, got himself clear for 
pas.ses when a teammate with the 
hall was in danger of being tied up hy 
West Virginia's press. He was one im- 
portant cog in a cohesive, disciplined 
unit. 

.\nd then, with seconds to go. Im- 
hoff took hi.s had shot that turnetl 
out .so well for him, for his tt-am. for 
I'ete Newell an<l for the princijile of 
defensive basketball. 

You might like to know that T^ar- 
rall has grown to a well-muscled G 
feet 10 inches, and that he no longer 
has to pillow hi.s head on an orange 
crate. He sleeps in a fraternity hou.se 
now, in a bed that is G fe(*l G inches 
long. He has to curl up a hit. Imt he 
likes it fine. And don't birget, it's 
Darrall with an A, end 
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Part 11: ALY KHAN 

SPORTING PRINCE 


EDUCATION OF 
A HORSE TRADER 


Ahj Khan developed a taste for speed ami an eye for conformation 
around his father's stables. These qualities have proved useful 
to him— first as playboy-sportsman and noiv as diplomat 


by JOE DWIO BUOWN 

O NE balmy evening during their 
late and much-chronicled mar- 
riage, His Highness, The Prince Aly 
Khan and Actress Rita Hayworth 
accompanied a party of friends to a 
Cairo nightclub. The feature attrac- 
tion was a renowned belly tlancer. 
When she wove into the spotlight, 
clothed only in a few yards of gold 
fringe and heavy, half-loweretl eye- 
lids, Aly stared so fixedly at her gy- 
rating half-naked torso that one of 
the women guests, with a sidelong 
glance at Rita, cattily commented 
on it. Rita smiled sweetly. "You 
don’t understand. What interests 
Aly is the revolutions per minute. 
It’s all the same to him whether it’s 
the HPM of an engine, a race horse 
— or a woman’s stomach.” 

Although this wifely observation 
sounds remarkably improbable, 
friends who know .\ly best claim it 
was remarkably sagacious. "Speed is 
a drug to Aly,” said a woman friend. 
"I think he needs it to keep up his 
confidence.” "He’s always either 
restless or reckless,” said an aide. 

THIS ENGAGING PORTRAIT of .My 

Khan was made at Aniibe.s by Like’s 
Jcihn Swope. Aly has long bwn an 
ornament of the Ri\'iera social scene. 


Forty-seven years, a thickening 
waistline and a bothersome leg injury 
have almost halted .Aly’s participa- 
tion in sports, but otherwise there is 
no evidence that his pace is slowing. 
At the United Nations, where he 
holds forth as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, Perma- 
nent Representative from Pakistan, 
he maintains an overcrowded sched- 
ule which leaves his secretaries ex- 
hausted, his aides nettled and on- 
lookers astounded. "The poor guy’s 
throttle must be stuck,” commented 
a newsman. 

There is no sign, either, that .\ly 
ha.s lost his appreciative eye for wom- 
en, a characteristic which has made 
his name a familiar word from Bang- 
kok to Broken Bow. .Although many 
people find it both tiresome and dis- 
tasteful, it is almost impossible to 
discuss Aly without mentioning his 
love life. Just recently a distinguished 
and highly placed gentleman whose 
pronouncements usually concern 
world affairs was asked what he 
thought of Aly’s work at the U.N. 
"The trouble with Aly,” he said 
bluntly, “is that he is grossly over- 
sexed. If he would stop chasing wom- 
en be would probably be all right. 
But the man must have three or four 


of them at a time. He doesn't chase 
tarts. He runs after lots of decent, 
respectable women. .And he has made 
many enemies doing it.” 

When he finally got down to Aly’s 
U.N. work the gentleman’s tone 
changed. "He has won respect as a 
sincere fellow,” he .said. “He has lots 
of money and entertains lavishly. 
This is important because it gives 
him a chance to meet many people. 
1 give him a good mark. He has effi- 
cient help and they keep him on the 
ball. He is no exhibitionist. His 
standing with nine or 10 Moslem 
countries is excellent. They think a 
great deal of him.” 

Most people at the U.N. feel Aly 
is doing a good job, though he has 
not yet faced the test of a give-and- 
take debate on the floor or weathered 
an ordeal inevitably awaiting every 
Pakistani .Ambassador, a verbal brawl 
with his country’s implacable, long- 
winded and unpredictable enemy, 
India’s Krishna Menon. It is to Aly's 
credit that he has gained as much ac- 
ceptance at the U.N. as he has. There 
was a notable lack of enthusiasm 
among delegates when he was ap- 
pointed, and in Pakistan tliere were 
some outraged cries that he was not 
even a Pakistani. This objection was 
highly technical, to say the least, 
since nobody has been a Pakistani 
for more than 11 years. 

Aly's tie.s with Pakistan have been 
closer than most people realise. The 
late Aga was born in Karachi and was 
a friend and adviser of the founders 
mnlinned 
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of tlie new country and reputedly 
once declined the post of governor- 
general. Aly has lieen in and out of 
the country constantly, deputizing 
for hi.s father on husines.s with the 
rich ami inlluential Ismaili commu- 
nity there. He is a close personal 
friend of most of the ollieers in the 
military junta ruling Pakistan and 
was. in fact, made a full eolonel in 
the Pakistan army l>efore liis ap- 
pointment to tlie r.X. His father'.s 
esteemed reputation in Pakistan cer- 
tainly wa.s an advantage, hut .My got 
his U.N’. job on his own through his 
military and Ismaili connections. 

Aly’s U.N. career did not get off to 
a rousing .start, largely because his 
first l)ig party at Pakistan House was 
zealously promoted by his old and 
stuhl)ornly gregarious friend Elsa 
Maxwell, and liberally .sprinkled with 
a cafe society crowd. This caused 
some delegates to w«»nder if he in- 
tended using his U.N. post as an 
excuse for more playboying. it wa.s 
only after they saw liow .seriously he 
was taking his U.N. duties that they 
accepted him, and his splendiferous 
parties have now become the rage 
of the U.N. 

Although he probably has only 
himself to blame, it is a lamentable 
fa<'l tliat Aly*s playing and romanc- 
ing almost iin-ariably overshadow or 
oltscure some of his soldierly accom- 
plishments and many goofl (lualities. 
People win) know liim only by repu- 
tation ar«‘ generally surprised to find 
lie has considerable cliarm and an im- 
pressive knowledge of world affairs. 
A well-known diplomat voice<l a 
familiar complaint: "Most of my 
friends don't understand wliy I like 
Aly until I introduce them to him. 
The truth is, he’s a highly likable 
fellow.” Not boa.sifully. l)ut almost 
sorrowfully, the old Aga commented. 
"My son .-My is an extremely warm- 
hearted person who loves entertain- 
ing, who loves to he surrounded by 
friends to whom he gives liospitality 
with both liands." 

B fT .My's lavish hospitality also 
has brouglit him cnnsi(leral)le 
censure. One critic trenchantly re- 
marked that the underlying theme of 
all his costly parties seems to he, “I 
want to be happy, but I can't lie 
happy un1il you are happy, too.” 
Even Aly’s admirers usually concede 
he was guilty of exiiuisite had taste 
when he paid for and carefully stage- 


managed his eye-popping extrava- 
ganza of a wedding to Rita Hay- 
worth in the summer of 1949. 

Many people know about Aly’s 
flamboyant record as a lady-killer, 
but few are aware of his distinguished 
war record. Even his closest friends 
were surprised in 1939 when he 
spurned higher commissions he was 
offerejl because of his Moslem con- 
nections and joined the P’rench For- 
eign Legion as a second lieutenant. 
He look basic training and .served for 
a year at the legion’s de.sert headijuar- 
ters at Sidi-bel-Abbe.s before French 
authoritie.s decide*! a direct de.scend- 
anl of .Mohammed was more valuable 
in dealing with Arabs than toting a 
gun. To .\Iy’s chagrin he was posted 
to (leneral Weygand’s headiiu^rters 
in Syria. He had not been there long 
when France fell and the Pelain gov- 
ernment sent a German army oom- 
tnissioy to take charge of b'reticli 
forces in Syria, .\ly promptly desert- 
ed, made liis way acro.ss the frontier 
and signed up with the British forces 
in .Ieru.salem. He was given the rank 
of subaltern and put to work by Brit- 
ish intelligence. For a while he made 
propagarxla broadcasts to Moslems 
over Radio .Jerasalem and then was 
assigned to umlercover missioti.s. The 
exact nature of this cloak-and-daggc'r 
work still remains a. secret, but at lea.st 
one of .'My’s accomplishments, it 
.seems, was to estal)lish a network of 
Lsmaili informants throughout the 
Middle East, particularly in German- 
controlled Syria. .-My's spies filed in- 
formation on the activities of both 
Arabs and Germans. I-ater Aly was as- 
signe<l to C airt), where he di<l more in- 
telligence work and actetl a.s a liaison 
officer to Free French forces. He ad- 
vanced steadily to the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel, and was British liaison 
officer to the U.S. Sixth .Army Grouj) 
in the invasion of southern Fratice. 

Aly wa.s tlie fir.sl Allied officer to 
step a.shore on the Riviera. Nine days 
later, accompanied by one American 
G.I.. he jeeped into Cannes — his old 
playboy stomping grouiuls — almost 
on the heels of the de])arling Ger- 
mans and settled down in the royal 
suite at the Carlton Hotel. Aly 
emerg*-(l fmm the army after six year.s 
with the Frencli Legion of Honor, 
the Croix fie Guerre with palms, and 
an American Bronze Star. He al.so 
was given a French citation, issu<‘il at 
army order level, wliich descrilied his 
service with the French I,.egif)n a.s 
brilliant and praised his liravery un- 
der fire. 


An integral part of tlie .My Khan 
legend is that he has always left 
his many women smiling; smiling 
thniugh tears, perhaps, but smiling 
nevertheless. It certainly i.s true that 
his former wives seem to Vj(*ar him no 
grudge. He and Rita Hayworth have 
liad legal wrangles over a trust fund 
and allowance for their daughter, 
Yasmin, but they have remained 
friend.s. Rita’s statement when she 
left Aly not only upheld the finest 
traflitions of cafe society, it was a 



Ai.v 4MI MoriiKK. fortiu-r Therc'a .\1 aulia- 
nt), were very close. She died at in 192ti. 


solid 24-karat nugget fif uinlerstate- 
ment: "Aly is very nice, but he really 
doesn’t understaml family life.” 

Aly is on excellent terms with his 
first wife, the former Joan Yarde- 
Buller Guinness, wlio is the mother 
of his two sons, Karim — the m*w Aga 
Khan— atifl .Vmyn. 19. Both boys 
are stufietits at Harvard, and nowa- 
days they frequently ])op into New 
York to spend the weekend with Aly. 
In explaining to Elsa Maxwell what 
went wrong witli his first marriage, 
Aly also gave a revealing glimp.se of 
his own personality. "Joan always 
knew more than I did.” he said. “She 
came to speak to me about .some 
things and I grew an inferiority com- 
j)lex. So of course I was miserable.” 

If .\ly lays claim to an inferiority 
complex, few people would care to 
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argue with him. Some of his friends 
have said the same thing for years by 
way of explaining his daredeviltry; 
his pursuit of women, particularly 
those in the limelight : and his extrav- 
agant entertaining. In fact, if analyz- 
ing Aly were a game which could 
be patented the bistro right.s alone 
would be worth millions. But it is a 
matter of record that Aly was careen- 
ing alone at a headlong and tempestu- 
ous pace long before his first marriage. 
It began in his middle teens, a few 
years after he had arrived in t2ngland 
as a shy, diffident and overprotected 
little boy who had been considered 
too delicate even to be sent to school. 
There is little doubt that his parents 
were oversolicitous of him. hut they 
had some reason to be. Aly’s birth, 
on June 13, 1911, at Turin, Italy, 
came in the same year as the death 
of his 2-year-old brother, a tragedy 
that crushed his young Italian moth- 
er. The Aga Khan wrote: “His birth 
was a profound .solace and joy to my 
wife and myself. But for her the hap- 
piness of his babyhood was tinged 
with a solemn sense of responsibility. 
Kong years had pa.<aed since there had 
been a son in our family. The grief we 
felt at the loss of our first-born gave 
an especial sharpness and watchful- 
ness to the care which we exercised 
over his brother’s upbringing.” 

U SFORTUNATELY, Aly was a tiny 
baby and apparently as delicate 
as his brother had been. This made hLs 
parents even more determined to pro- 
tect him from the rigors of the world. 
.A leading children's specialist was a 
great believer in the health-giving 
properties of the Normandy coa.st, so 
the Aga bought a villa at Deauville 
and installed the begum an<l Aly 
there every summer. In the winter- 
time they shifted to the warmer cli- 
mate of the French Riviera. The be- 
gum found an outlet for her artistic 
talents by taking up first painting 
and later sculpture. Under the name 
Yla she eventually had mild success 
as a sculptor. But her first concern 
was Aly and he was seldom out of her 
sight. She almost never accompanied 
her husband on his travels. She was 
nut always his hostess at lavish par- 
ties he gave in London and Paris. She 
became even more protective after 
Aly almost died of Spanish influenza 
during World War I. Largely because 
of his parent’s alarm Aly himself ap- 
parently believes that he had a “nar- 
row escape” .during the first World 



A.s A soi.niKK Aly Khan served with dUtinciion during World War II. Here he 
is decorated with the French Legion (»f Honor by General Getirges Catroux. 



AS A Moi KNKR Aly attend.-* a .Moslem prayer service for hi.s dead father. With 
him are son Amyn, half-brother Sadruddin and son Karim, the new Aga Khan. 
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War. This occurred when a shell from 
a Big Bertha plowed into the garden 
of the Ritz Hotel in Paris. Aly and his 
mother were staying at the Bristol 
Hotel, quite a distance away on the 
Place Vend6me. 

Aly had few playmates as a child. 
He can recall only one who rated as a 
chum, the son of his mother’s Italian 
gardener. He had a succession of 
starched Knglish nannies, but only 
one is memorable. She was a devout 
Roman Catholic. She was sent pack- 
ing one night when the equally de- 
vout Moslem Aga came into the 
nur.sery and found her teaching little 
Aly the Catholic catechism. Later, 
since no school was considered quite 
suitable for him. the nannies gave 
way to a succession of Swiss tutors. 
Such coddling did not make .\ly a 
spoiled and headstrong little boy. His 
nuTther saw to that. “Aly's mother 
was very severe with him, much more 
80 than I would have cared to be with 
my own boy,” an acquaintance once 
recalled. “If he gave her the slightest 
bit of trouble she would give him a 
quick -slap across the face to keep him 
quiet. But of course she was full of 
talent and temperament and was 
very high-strung.” 

A i,y adored his mother and was ex- 
iri-tremelydependent on her.Charles 
Topper, an English barber who at- 
tained a degree of fame by cutting 
the hair of British royalty, was once 
called to the Ritz Hotel in London to 
attend little Aly. “He was a very 
timid little chap,” reported Topper, 
“who never let go his mother's hand 
all the time I was cutting his hair.” 
Said a Deauville neighbor: “Aly was 
a real picture of a child, much better- 
looking even than he is today. But I 
never thought him a particularly 
sporting type. I never saw him go 
swimming. In fact, I don’t remember 
ever having seen either him or his 
mother even go into the sea for a 
bathe.” 

All the evidence indicates that Aly 
as a boy was nothing like the reckless, 
assertive, headstrong man. Instead 
he was timid, quiet, painstaking, well- 
mannered, and just perhaps some- 
thing of a sissy. .\ly himself laugh- 
ingly recalls that when he was 5 or 6 
and on his first visit to London, his 
mother and father took him to the 
zoo. “We went into the lion house 
after a while,” said .Aly, “and I re- 
member it was very crowded. Sud- 


denly one of the lions gave a great 
roar and I was so alarmed that I let 
go my motlier’s hand and ran away.” 
It was a couple of hours before his 
frantic parents found him. 

Aly had been put down for both 
Eton and Winchester, two of Eng- 
land's leading public schools, but 
when he reached the entrance age his 
mother could not bring herself to 
send him to either. It was only re- 
luctantly, when he was 14, that she 
agreed to the Aga’s proposal to send 
him to live with and be tutored by 
C. W. Waddington, an old friend of 
the Aga's who was a former principal 
of Mayo College for the sons of ma- 
harajas near Ajmer, India. At the 
same time. Aly was to receive religious 
instruction from mullahs at the 
Moslem Mosque at Woking. 
Surrey. 

Perhaps the begum, who was 
ailing with an undiagnosed ill- 
ness. had a presentiment. Aly 
had scarcely settled into the 
routine of his studies at his tu- 
tor’s home outside Cambridge 
when his mother’s health de- 
clined rapidly. Doctors were 
mystified at the cause of her ill- 
ness, but it was thought a dis- 
eased appendix might be re- 
sponsible. She was admitted to 
the .American Hospital in Paris 
and an operation was per- 
formed, but her a{)pendix 
proved to be healthy. She was 
apparently making a good re- 
covery when,. suddenly, she died 
at the age of 37. 

It was a terrible blow for 
young Aly. “I have never seen a 
lad suffer so.” said a servant. A 
hall porter at the Ritz Hotel in 
London also recalls Aly's un- 
concealed fury two years later when 
he was told the Aga had remarried. 

It may have been a coincidence, but 
it is about this time that the hitherto 
diffident, well-mannered and hand- 
some little prince began to attract 
attention with the way he burned up 
the down.s as a rider with the South- 
down Hunt in Sussex. 

Once when discussing his early 
years Aly remarked with a smile, “I 
guess you could .say I wa-s educated 
in the stables.” It was more than a 
wisecrack. For it was in his teens that 
•Aly discovered the magical world of 
horses and racing. And it was an ex- 
citing lime to make the discovery, 
because his father, who had started 
In 1921 with an initial outlay of $110,- 
000, was ju.st beginning to emerge as 



<;KKATf:sT TRii MPM foF Khan sta- 
bles came in 1 952 when Aly led Tulyar 



AS AS owNKK. .Aga Khan personally briefed 
his jockey, I’oincelei, for race at Chantilly. 



KAHi.v THii'Mi-n for Khan silks was 
Mahmoud’s victory in 1936 Derby at 
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into tho royal ondosurc- after hor-^ 
beeame family’s fifth Derby winner. 



AS A Hii)FR. Aly his tack in hand — weighs 
in for race at Le Tounuet in July of 1955. 



odds of 100 to 8. Here Are and .Aly 
accompany winner i<i the enclosure. 


one of tlie leading race horse owners 
in England and France. -Aly made his 
first real friends among his father’s 
stable employees and racing associ- 
ates. It was the first time he had met 
people who wer« not paid to instruct 
him or wait on him. It gave him his 
first taste of give-and-take comrade- 
ship, which he had missetl by not 
going to school. Belter still, he found 
he had a way with horses, lie had his 
ballerina mother’s trim, well-knit 
and well-coordinated body and he 
rode beautifully from the time he first 
climbed aboard a horse. 

He ac(juired a hunter and started 
riding regularly with the Sc)ulhdown 
Hunt in Sussex. He had discovered 
something at whicli he excellerl arid, 
from all accounts, he made the most 
of it. The uuiet and shy little 
hoy hecame — in the words of 
someone wlio knew him then — 
■'absolutely fearless, bright atul 
gay and filled with energy.” 

After making a reputation 
with the Southdown Hunt, Aly 
switched to the Warwicksliire 
Hunt, which was one of the best 
in England, on the invitation 
of Michael Beary. one of his fa- 
ther’s jockeys, who always 
hunted in the winter. Beary 
bought Aly a horse called Clans- 
man, ami Aly not only always 
rode at the top of the hunt, but 
he is remembered as giving 
some of the best parties War- 
wickshire ever had. 

•Aly took his entrance exami- 
nation for Cambridge and was 
preparing to go there when his 
father changed his mind and de- 
cided that Aly should stutl.s' law 
instead. At the time the Aga 
was busy at the disarmament 
conference in Geneva ami his excuse 
was that he needed Aly to deputize 
for him on trips to his Ismaili follow- 
ers in India and Africa. The excuse 
may have been valid, because .Aly did 
make several trips to the East for his 
father, but it is also a fact that the 
Aga always showed a peculiar rclu<’- 
tance to allow .Aly to attend .school. 
He also look a dim view of .Aly’s 
hunting ami steeplechasing and or- 
dered Aly to give it up, though he 
finally agree<l Aly could ride in fiat 
races if he wished. 

Aly was set to studying law in Lin- 
coln’s Inn under Charles Romer. a 
(amous chancery lawyer, and given 
an allowance of $■•1,000 a year. His 
father also paid for a house .Aly took 
an<l furnished in the West End of 


London. Aly was never called to the 
liar. He explains that the many trips 
he made for his father interfered witli 
his legal stuflies. There seem to have 
been other distractions as well. One 
was an extremely busy and lively so- 
cial life. ".Aly was an ardent theater- 
goer," said a friend. ‘‘He went often, 
both to the plays — and the stage 
doors.” There \va.s nothing frivolous 
about the interest he took in his fa- 
ther’s stables. He loved horses and 
he loved racing and he seldom missed 
a meeting. 

Meaiiw liilc his father's jockey atul 
old hunt companion. Michael Beary. 
was stdiooling him in race riding. A'ears 
later Beary told one of Aly’s biogra- 
phers: “When Prince Aly started to 
ride he adopted the right style and 
balance and rode gallops from the 
start. Not only did he have great 
courage and confidence, he was a good 
race-reader ami could pick out jock- 
eys who rode well. He watched them 
riding races and learned what ho saw.” 

Aly rode as a gentleman jockey for 
the first time in 1980, a memorable 
year all around because one of the 
Aga’s horses named Blenheim won 
tlie English Derby at 18 to 1. .Aly was 
le.ss successful. He rode a hor.se named 
Cyclone in the mile-and-a-haU South- 
down Weller Plate and finished far 
liack in the rear. He rode a whole suc- 
cession of losers that year and was 
just about to give up as an amateur 
jockey when he received encourage- 
ment from an unexpected source. 
Edgar Wallace, who wa.s a noted rac- 
ing writer long before he became fa- 
mous as a writer of thrillers, ap- 
proached Aly one day and said. "If 
you were not the son of a powerful 
owner you wouhl be getting all the 
rides." He gave Aly ri<les on his own 
horses, ami they became fast friends. 
Said Aly: "He encouraged me no end. 
I consider he really gave me my start 
in race riding. 1 used to visit him in 
his big old house in the country — he 
always harl several books going at the 
same time — and we would sit and 
talk about horses for hours. I con- 
sidered liim a \ ery good friend.” 

A i.y’s first winning race was in Sep- 
L tember when he won the 

Southdown Welter iiaiulicap astride 
a large dark-brown horse named 
Light O'Lomlon in which he owned 
a three-quarter share. His first win 
seemed to break the ice, because from 
then on he went from success to suc- 
cess. At almost the same time he 
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AS A MOKSK ’ii{ai>i:k. Aly pays rlost- at- 
tention to auction book during yearlinj; 
sales at Saratoga in 1952. lie brought a 
large .string of Khan horses, got a top 
price of $29,000 for f)ne of them. Here 
he makes some .sales note.s as Imp. Ari- 
zeh peek-s curiously over hi.s .shoulder. 


ALV KMAN roitliiiufil 

began riding Aly began tratling in 
horses. The first horse he owned was 
named Sledge, and he bought it with 
money he saved from his allowance. 
He later sold Sledge for a fat pr«>fit, 
and he remembers the horse fondly be- 
cause, he recalled, "the money I made 
from Sledge formed the foundation 
on which I built my own stables.” 

In 1921 Aly was able to register his 
own racing colors in Britain. It was 
something of a double accomplish- 
ment, becau.se he was able to choose 
green and red, the colors of the Ismaili 
flag and the traditional racing colors 
of all the .\ga Khans. His father used 
the colors everywhere except in Eng- 
land, because when he first arrived in 
England somebody In the Koreign 
Office had taken the trouble to regis- 
ter racing colors for liim but the com- 
bination of red and green was not 
available. Green and chocolate— a 
combination to become so famous— 
was chosen instead. Only later did 
the green and red colors become 
available in time to pass to Aly. 

The old .\ga soon learned to respect 
— and use — h'ls son's uncanny judg- 
ment of horses. In a single day. when 
he still was in his early 20s, .Aly spent 
Sllo.OOO in buying horses for his 
father. The old .Aga was one of the 
shrewdest owners of this or any other 
century. But he was strictly a f>edi- 
gree-reader. "He knew nothing of 
conformation,” .Aly said. “I could 
have sold him a horse with knock- 
knees if the bloodlines had been im- 
pressive enough.” Aly had a nose for 
a horse. Long before 1946 — when his 
father made him a full partner in his 
racing interests— Aly had acijuired a 
reputation as one of the canniest 
horse dealers in Europe. Together he 
and the Aga were well-nigh unbeat- 
able. "Some people are in this busi- 
ness just for sport,” Aly said. “Fa- 
ther and I want a profit as well.” 

Aly’s coups have become famous. 
When he was only 27 he bought Bois 
Roussel for Peter Beatty only three 
months before that horse won the 
English Derby. In 1948 he persuaded 
his father to let him make Leon \'ol- 
terra an offer for .My Love. N’ollerra 
refased to sell the whole horse, so Aly 
bought a half share on his father’s 
behalf. .My Love won the English 
Derby at 100 to 9. In 1947 he bought 
the colt .Avenger Just a few weeks be- 
fore the Grand Prix de Paris. It gal- 
lope<l home at 33 to 1. Almost the 
same thing happened in 1953, when 


he acquired Dandy Drake only a few 
days before F'rance’s famed Prix 
I.upin. Dandy Drake, with Crack 
.lockey Roger Poincelet up, won at 
good o«lds. 

It is widely, but quite erroneously, 
believed that the old Aga financed 
.Aly’s horse deals. Not only is this not 
true, but frequently when Aly was 
hot for a horse and the .Aga was 
doubtful he would fix .Aly with a 
shrewd eye and inquire. "Will you go 
halves?” “Asking me if I would go 
halves was his favorite way of testing 
my enthusiasm for a horse,” .Aly said. 

N osk of .Aly’s successes apparently 
ever impre.ssed the old .Aga with 
Aly’s wizardry quite as much as one 
near miss. It wa.s in 1932, when Wind- 
sor La<l was put up for auction as a 
yearling at Newmarket. .Aly had seen 
the colt and wa.s highly impressed. He 
was going to the sales to buy some 
other horses for his father, but before 
he left he took the catalog up to the 
Aga’s suite at the Ritz in London to 
try to persuade him to buy Windsor 
Lafi. "Father was being shaved at the 
time." .Aly said, "and he wasn’t much 
interested in hearing about Windsor 
Lad. He bad his hands under the bar- 
ber’s sheet and his chin up in the air, 
so I opened the catalog and held it 
in front of him so he could read Wind- 
sor Lad’s pedigree, He was not a bit 
impressed. He asked me if I would go 
halves. I said I didn’t have the money 
to spare. I tried to convince him what 
a fine colt Windsor Lad was. but he 
kept saying that his pedigree was no 
good. .lust as I was opening the door 
to leave he said I could bid £1,200 
[about $6,000 in those days) but not 
a shilling more. 

“Well, when I arrived at the sales 
and Windsor Lad was brought out I 
started bidding. Bidding was rather 
brisk for a while, but soon nobody 
was bidding except me and Marcus 
Marsh, a well-known trainer. I would 
make a bid and Marsh would top me. 
It wasn’t long before I had reached 
my limit, but I was so sure that this 
was a great colt that I just couldn't 
stop. I was scared to death, of course, 
because I didn’t know how father 
wouUi react, and I was fairly certain 
tliat he would make me pay all over 
£1,200 and I was strapped at the 
time. Finally I gave up and the horse 
was knocked down to Marsh at 1,300 
guineas. .After tlie sale I went around 
to congratulate him and tell him what 
a fine colt he had bought. 1 found him 
worried sick. T agree with you it’s a 
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fine colt,’ he said, 'but I was bidding 
for the Maharaja of Rajpipla and he 
told me not to go a shilling higher 
than L'l.^no and now I don’t know 
what he’s going to say.' 

Aly lauglied. “Well. I gues.s the 
maharaja agreed he got a bargain 
when Windsor Lad won the Knglish 
Derby, the St. Leger, the Coronation 
Cup and the Sundown Kclipse Stakes. 
And you can be sure father never 
heard the last of Windsor Lad." 

How does -Aly explain his amazing 
kttack for picking winners? "It’s 
something you have or you haven’t." 
he said. “I’ve been brought up among 
horses ami I go to every rare meeting 
I can. I watch the losers as closely as 
1 watch the winners and 1 look partic- 
ularly for signs that might indicate 
a horse will show iinprovemenl. 
You've got to think of breedittg. of 
course. Blood isn't everything, hut 
good bloo<l tells. Blood is important. 
If I were to ad vLse .someone with mod- 
est capital who wante<l to build up a 
stable and make money, I would tell 
them to buy only horses that have 
good pedigree.s. Knowing what a htjrse 
should be like from his ancestry tells 
you what faults to lo«)k for. what 
good points to expect. Sometimes a 
grand horse can come from unlikely 
slock, though, so you've got to play 
your hunches.” 

Patience is not generally regarded 
as one of Aly's attributes, but when 
it comes to honses he has a great deal. 
'I'here was, for instance, a horse nutr.ed 
Nahar. .\ly bought N'ahar as a prom- 
ising yearling, hut from the time he 
started racing he seldom won. N'ahar 
began to be called an “unlucky" 
horse. “And for the first four years 
he wa.s a very unlucky horse iiuleed,” 
Aly said. “He was an honest, game 
horse, but he saved him.self until 
the end of a race, when he’<l c«>nie 
forth with the most terrific l>urst of 
speed. If that put him in front. .N'a- 
har would decide that he had done 
enough. He woubl stop." 

N'ahar's e.xasperating habit might 
have prompted some owners lo give 
him a one-way ticket to a glut* works, 
but Aly finally decided if trainers 
couldn’t break the habit maybe it 
couUi be used to advantage. The big 
test came in the 19.->4 Lincolnshire 
Handicap. He gave orders that N’ahar 
was lo he nursed along carefully in 
the rear until the last minute and 
then be given his head. The jockey 
did just that. N’ahar zoomed into 
passing gear, as usual, but when he 
decided he had done enough it didn’t 


matter because he had already crossed 
the finish line — a good one-and-a- 
half-length winner. .\ly was able to 
sell him lo a Kentucky syn<licate for 
a hefty profit. 

Aly is noted for hi.s lightning deals. 
In 1950, when he decided to buy the 
Sandwich stud of Wilfred Harvey, 
owner of the Ascot (lold C up winner 
Supertello, the <leal was all done and 
the papers signed at .\ly’s suite in 
the London Kilz in 24 hours. It .still 
rates as one of the biggest bloodstock 
<leals in a quarter century, and .\ly 
acciuired 80 mares, 24 yearlings and 
15 foals. From the deal came the 
great filly N'oory, winner of the Irish 
Oaks. 

Aly's single most lucrative deal 
on his own was with Tehran, sire of 
the great Tulyar. In 1944 he leased 
Tehran to his father in hopes that 
the colt would give him another Der- 
by victory, but he was beaten by 
Ocean .Swell by a neck, But after- 
wards Tehran won the St. Leger and 
Aly sold him to a. syndicate for nearly 
a half million dollars ami reinvested 
the proceeds with a .Hhrewdne.ss which 
so impressed the old Aga that he 
practically turned over his stahle-s to 
.\Iy and a couple of years later made 
him a partner and did just that. 

A .y and his father had their great- 
est racing year as i)artnors in 
1952 when Tulyar - by Tehran out of 
N'eocracy — raced home a winner in 
the Bnglish Derby against great 
competition, including eiglu highly 
touted French horses. The old .Vga 
was confined to his Riviera villa re- 
ettvering from a heart allack and 
Aly, immaculate in morning coal 
and gray lop hat. led Tulj’ar into the 
winner's circle. It was the .\ga’s fifth 
Derby viotor\-. putting him etiual 
with Lord Kgrernont, who ha<I li\e 
winners heiueen 1782 and 182fi. when 
there was almost no competition 
from abroad and there were fewer 
horses in the British Isles. 

Soon after his great victor\' Tulyar 
wa.s si>ld to the Irish National Stutl 
for $709, («KI, the highest price ever 
paid for a horse in the British Isles up 
until that time, and in the following 
year Aly and his father sold off all 
their Irish yearling colls and a large 
number of brood mares. They de- 
scribed the sales as a “streamlining” 
of their racing interests. The real rea- 
•son seems to have been that the old 
Aga knew his time wa.s drawing near 
and he wanted to reinvest his money 



AS A iiiPl.oMAT. .\ly .surprise] many 
r.N. otficial.s by his informed intere.^i 
in world aff.tirs. Here he listens closely 
as the General A.ssetnbly begins a dis- 
cu-s-sion of the situation in Middle Plast. 
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'•'hrraitsr IT'ebsler, in its deft tiay, dresses up my slacks tcardrobr ti il/i 
Riepel Acrineave^ flannel .. .astute choice for true Hash and near. 
Charcoal or medium prey, brotvn. Sizes 2P to 42 }or regulars, longs, 
shorts. About $8. At fine stores eieryuherc. Riegel Textile Corporation, 
260 Madison Ave., A'. Y. 16. / like Riegel Fabrics that make fashion. 



Dow Mnsterwald). 

Dow plays this ball every 
game ... he calls it the 
"incomparable” Maxfii. Other pros 
who feel the same way about the ball 
include men like Ed Furgol, Peter Thomson, 
Dave Thomas, Paul Hahn, Bill Johnston and 
Harry Weetman. The good reasons for the 
Maxfii's popularity are all built right 
into the ball. It's the most inspected, 
most respected golf ball in the world. 
You'll know why when you try it-> 
especially with a Dunlop wood or 
iron. Ask your pro — only he 
sells the Maxfli. 


You'll never know how good you are until you play 



DUNUOP TIRE & RUBBER CORR • Sporting Goods Division m SOO r.liri Ave . New VorK 


Al.V KHAN ciUiiviril 

iti plaot'.s where it would not be sub- 
ject to .such heavy taxe-s. 

'I'he famous stables atul l»rood 
farms are now under Aly's control, 
and there Ls iiothinK reckles.s about 
the way he runs them. Xearly every- 
one who has ever had an occasion to 
talk liorses with .My ha.s l)et-n as- 
toumled at tlie mattical re.sult.s. Aly 
loses his tiervou.s and fi^lyety manner 
and relaxes, fie talk.s calmly and with 
authority. He probably knows as 
much about horses as any man alive, 
and he knows it. His chain of stud 
farms in IrelamJ — ('«illtt>wn. Oncar, 
Sheshoon, Hallymanny. Kyrentield 
and Sal lymouiu— comprises some 
acres, and tlniugh the blood- 
stock is not worth anythinR like what 
it was in IfJ.'td .-My has as many 
yearliiiKs und foals as then and only 
l.'k'i fewer hr<iod mares. In France, 
.\ly tuLs famed 'I'rainer .\lec Hea<l in 
charge of his stables at Chantilly. He 
also has four well-stocked stud farms 
at La Cotiuenne, St. Crespin, Marly- 
la-\’ille and I-as-sy. 

IntmvAtes say that Aiy had no mk- 
ling the old Aga did not intend to 
name him as his successor and was 
completely crushed when he received 
the new.s. "It was the worst blow he 
had ever received since liis mother 
died,” said a frieiul. "1 believe .Aly 
ha.s been taking stock of himself and 
has marie up his mitul to .settle d<)wn 
anil be a person of importance,” said 
his oUl <'<mlidjint«-, Klsa ^laxwell. 

If Aly’s work at tlie I'.N. is any 
indication, perlmps this is true. So 
far he has proved a <Usappointment 
only on one count. "Sartorially, he is 
TU) standout,” said an oflioial. "His 
collar ends stick out. He is considered 
a poor flre.s.ser.” 

It is not tlie first time someone ha.s 
commenterl on Aly’s poor clothes 
seti.se. .\ f«*w years ago, with some 
chortling and pretended shock, Lon- 
don newspapers made much of a pic- 
ture whii'h showed Aly at a garden 
party wearing trousers which ob- 
viously were drooping atul almost 
covering Ids shoes. One newsman 
called th<‘ offices of Tnilnr and ('uih'T, 
that august journal which is the final 
arbiter of meti’s fashions. .\ very lirit- 
isb and very culturerl voice delivered 
an immediatr* veriliet which, «*very 
thing considered, disposerl of Aly 
(luite tdeely: "Oh, that dear man 
again. He wouldn’t he so had, y’know, 
if he would just learn to keep liLs 
trousers up.” end 
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Skin diving? Deep sea 
fishing? Swimming? 
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Weslef T. Keenan. Gen. Mgr. See your Travel 
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20,000 MILES BY WINOJAMMEI!! 




• AFTER THE WARM UP.” KroolII fOVors 
horse in this oil by Kiithorini- Grikn-. 


Art in 
Harness 


T o rcIfl)ratH tho ri.st' of harhp.s.s 
rat'iiiK from tiu* folksy intiniacy 
of country fairs to the status of year- 
round national pastinu-, olliccrs of 
ChicaK'n's Maywood Park Trotting 
As.sn.. sponsor an art competititin, har- 
nessing, s<i to speak, art to trotting. 
Here are some of the best, a few of 
which hang in Maywood's clubhouse. 
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...with Imported 


Swiss Knight 
Cheese! 

Different , . . delicious . . . genuine 
Swiss Cheese in “bile-size” wedges 
for snack time! The nut-sw’eet 
flavor of this imported Gruyere 
cheese gives new ze.st to food and 
beverages. Wonderful for TV 
snacks with your favorite wine, 
beer, coffee or fruit, and as a des- 
sert or luncheon treat. 

Every package contains 6 handy 
“bite-size” wedges. Try Swiss 
Knight, the genuine Gruyere 
cheese, today. 
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Swiss Knight 
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THIS IS THt YEAK OE THE 

DIPLOMAT 


' an unsurpassed oceanfront Hotel 
and Country Club on 400 acres! 


18-hole, on-ptemises, championship 
Golf Course, Cary Middlecoff, Pro! 

0«Org« e. f«x, Monoging Dir«ctor 


Writ* r*r br««hwr« / 


rnrr golf & 
Il'tL tennis 
16MM FILM CATALOG 
FOR CLUB SHOWINGS 

WglTt OK PHONE 

National Educational Films, Inc. 

165 W. 46 ST. 

N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Dept. S 


PLAZA 7-6600 


Functional beauty. . .Citroen 


wiDE-ANGLEO view intrij;u«'iJ .\rlisl 

I’Ikk-Ix' Mciciri- in vs’ork snlti (<> sopjnliic. 


^ T'n''0 \'^ -SOO PARK AVfcNU'E. NEW YORK 2”. NEW YORK 

1 1 ai5S Wll.SlURF. BLVn.. BEVERI.Y Itlll.S. CAl.ll. 

A na/ionu-xrfir nrtwork of laclory-lrmnrd Dralrrs ihTOUghoul the t'nilrd Slalei and Canada. 
l\ rile tor fHF.E Road 7 eu Repotli and illuilroled brorliitre. 


"THE BLACKSMITH," U WU t ■■n-nliir :«ls<i ))y 

.Mi-« .Mimrc. won tho "iilso ran” award. 


wiR2 SCULPTURE by Niincy PTcdi-rick 
i.s now <>w m-<l by .Martin King of Chicago. 

"SuiKV." iiy CharJi'- Wo/xl, J9'>7 winner. 
I' in tin- Maywood pi>rniani-nl colIccTioii. 


or srOHTS ILIJ'STUATKD 


One of Bermuda's mosi gracious small hotels 


.4 Wonihr/iil Wurlil 
Ilf Pcitfih- F'llloic 
The Wonderful 

World of Sport 
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The readers take 


over 


CONSERVATION! RECREATION FOR ALL 

Sir:‘: 

I'rhiiiiilij iiiid llir Wildfrurxx (SI, 
Murrh 1 H i sounds a warnin}; : wi- must pn - 
wTVf a low piuecs ihiit arc tjrccn and wil<l 
in order to find solitude for the multi- 
Itide Thi- Midwest is hemmintt :in urban 
strip from Cleveland to (Ireen Bay. 

The Klacier mass which covered the 
MiiUlU- West thousands of years ur*) did 
us many a Rood turn. When it rec»‘'led, 
it not only Rouged out the (Ireal I.aUes 
but also left in Wisconsin, in a great loop 
spanning the stale, the TiOO miles of mo- 
raines which marked the glacier’s far- 
thest udvani'e. 

Along this strip today tire clustered 
superlative examples of every glacial fea- 
ture kettle holes, long drumliiis, steep 
kames, serpentine eskers, glacial lakes, 
marshes and forests. Too thin for farm- 
ing and too sparse for lumbering, these 
glacial lands are still low priced. But in 
the face of our urban explosion the mo- 
raitie.s art' just a few miles from .Milwau- 
kee, the twin cities, imd other population 
centers this will not last for long. This is 
why many of us are urging ('ongress to 
enact M.li. yio, which would create and 
preserve the lee Age National I’ark for 
all the pi'ople. Mnpefully, some who rend 
Spurts Ii.i.t STk.\TKn can gi\ i' us a hand. 

Hksuv S. Uki ss 

I’.S. Representative from Wisconsin 
Washington. IbC. 

Sirs: 

It Wits very refreshing to n-ad rHuiiiilH 
and Ihf IVildtrtin^n. We here on Cape 
Cod are in a life-and-deaih struggle over 
the founiUng of a new national park. 

Cnfortunalely, as always appears to la- 
the cast*, the fear of losing a possible in- 
come dollar seems lo throw the great ma- 
jority into a panic, and in situations like 
this, the good of mankind takes its ulti- 
mate position on the bottom of the totem 
pole. Kveryone with an acre of land for 
sale, ever.vone who thinks that some time 
in the future he might want to build a hot 
ilog stand, all the.se are against the foun- 
dation of the national park, and they ap- 
pear to be a majority here on the cape. 

Those of us who would like our grand- 
children and other jieople's grandchildren 
to be able to see some of the original 
beauty of Cape Cotl are being ridicuieti. 
The laughable part about this i..< iimt ihe 
opponents of the national park claim the> 
want lo keep Cape Cod unspoiled ami one 
town selectman even holds up the “hor- 
rors” of Acadia National I'iirk a.s ,s<mie- 
Lhing for us to avoid, 

Many of us are gening a little tired of 
fighting this cause by ourselves and arc- 
asking for .vour help. .After all, it is im- 
portant to i-veryone in the country that 
the cape stay as unspoiled as it still is, 
:in<l if you get behind the foundation of 
the national park here. I am sure the 


greedy here will dwindle into an insignifi- 
cant minority. 

Kreem-\n ¥. Dopf.E 
I'rovino-town, Ma.ss. 

• Readers are hereby invited to lend a 
lielping hanr] to Wisconsin and Mas- 
sachusetts conservationists. A bill to 
create a national }>Hrk from Cape 
Cotl’s uniiiue Cireat Beach was intro- 
(lucetl in the last session of C ongrps.s. 
hut no action was taken Kxperience 
has shown that communitii's atljacent 
to well-used national park.s profit eco- 
nomically far more than those which 
have allowed their scenic assets lo be 
ruthlessly exploited. —ICD. 

TENNIS: FORM REVERSAL 

Sirs-. 

Ill hl-i arliclc on profes.'iinnal n'nni-^ 
players SI. March 9 .lame's Murray 
stales: 

"In former years . . . the tour matched 
the leading new «-x-iimuteur against the 
top pro, who would prori-i-d to chew him 
up mercilessly,” 

Not in the good old days. Tildi-ii the 
amateur beat Kozeluh. th*' pro king. Til- 
den defeated Nusslein, who had been a 
pro during many of the years of Tilden's 
amateur reign. \'ines the amati-ur beat 
Tilden the pro of course, he couhln’t 
have done .so e.xcepl that Tilden was then 
ol<l enough lo he his father . Hmlge the 
amateur beat Vines tin* pro. Then the tide 
turned. Bu<ige the jiro beat Riggs the am- 
ateur. Though sj-veral years later, afiiT 
Budge's wartime injuTY, Higgs beat him.' 
Then it went the other way for the last 
lime. Kramer the amateur l)i‘at Riggs thi- 
pro. That was 10 years ago. and since that 
time matters have gone the way Mr. Mur- 
ray staled though before 194.^ it hap- 
pened onl.v rine** that a pro beat an ama- 
teur'. Kramer the pro beat (omzales the 
amateur, then he beat Segura, who was 
alreaily a pro. then he beat Sedgman the 
amateur. Later Goii/iules uNo beat Sedg- 
man 'though recently, excepting when 
S<'<lgman had leg injuries. Gonzales usii- 
ally losi's to Sfdgman . Then Gonzales 
the pro beat Traln-rt tin- amateur, Ro.se- 
wall the amateur and Ibiad the amateur. 

Jerome Schei-er 

Boston 

THE LIGHTNING <CONT.t 

Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Bill Cox’s series 
of sailing lessiins 'SI. Feb. ‘Jd and March 
J’. Artich's of this type will do much to 
attract people to one of the most rewartl- 
ing of all amateur sports. 

Some of liill’s statements, however, -as 
well a.s your editorial conmii-nis, an- 
cimtiii uni 



ZJr/c/er than hoxt-rs . . . /rccr than bn\/g 

Allen -A uialkers 

. . . they don't ride! . .. 

New . . . and d('signc*d with your 
comfort in mind! Allcn-A walkers Jirt* 
cut freer than hrii'fs to provide smiR 
supjKut without binding or chafing 
. . . cut Inicfer th:in l>oxer.s to jM*rniit 
fr<‘(* leg movement without riding up. 
Swim-lrunk smart, with patented 
Noiielf' waistband of live rubiu-r tliat 
breathes with you. In .soft-spun 
cotton knit. Try a pair! 

(Jr buy the box of 6 at •Sf'.?.'). 

The .Allen-A Co.. Piqua, Ohio. 
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Bag Boy rolls easier, thanks to the pat- 
ented. exclusive shock absorbing springs. 
Each Bag Boy wheel is individually spring 
mounted to absorb the bumps separately 
. . , makes Bag Boy roll easier. There is no 
jostling of the handle. There is no club 
rattle. Hag Boy is the easiest rolling golf 
carl on the course. 



Just a touch of your toe and Bag Boy 
wheels fold down alongside the bag for 
convenient roll away storage. Or wheels 
can fold up alongside your bag for more 
compact storage in car or U>ckcr. 

Yout Botj is backed ty . 


THE WORLD'S FAVORITE GOLF CART 

The newly designed ’59 Bng Boy 
looks lighter ... is lighter. You'll 
like how easy it handles, how 
easy it rolls. Bag Bo\ glides over the 
fairway: the wide smooth tires 
ride on top of the turf; the exclusive 
springs absorb the bumps; the 
adjustable handle puls all the weight 
on the golf cart not on your 
hand, ^'au play relaxed and linish 
vl\e game -as fresh 'as a daisy . 

For yourself or as a gift there 
is no liner golf cart than the genuine 
Bag Boy. Over 600.000 in use. See 
the new ‘59 models at your pro shop, 
department and sporting goods 
stores. Deluxe S37.95. Special S29.95. 
f 'olding golf and sport seal S 1 1 .95. 

Or write for more information. 
Jarman-Williamson Company, 601 
N.E. 28th Avc., Portland 12, Oregon. 


BagBoif , 

WORLD'S FAVOniTA OOLF CART 



bound to U-ave uninltiutc'd with tht* 
rha\ rViv faghvnvng rias.* » it 
among the one-design sailboat clu.ss»’s. A-s 
y«iu indicate at the end of the article, 
there are many elu.sses, and at least one 
of these is considerably larger than the 
Lightning clajw. 

You stale lhai the Lightning "typifies 
I he many kinds of stamiard hulls.” .Actu- 
ally, it is not lit all typical of the more 
modern designs. The Thistle, for example, 
the fastest-growing of the new planing- 
typv boats, with its light, molded hull, 
simplified rig and nimble performance, 
bears not the slightest re.semblanct* to the 
Lightning. 

The Lightning, Bill says, has a “rela- 
tively iow price.” This is hardly factual. 
Indeed. I believe investigation will show 
that it is one of the mi>re expi-nsive clas.ses. 

A Thistle .sells for .several humlred dollars 
les-s than the $2, ”0(1 Bill quotcil as the 
lowest price of a Lightning. 

Bill also says that the Idghtning is es- 
sentially unchanged since its inception in 
Ifi.'tS. If this Were the case, any Lightning 
built in the early days should match well 
with newer boats. But a check of the sum- 
marie-s ol any major Lightning events wifi 
reveal that the boats finishing in the top 
10 have been preiioniinantiy boats built 
within the last thrw years. Check Thistle 
summaries ami you will find that in the 
lop 10 have la-en boats ranging in age all 
the way back through 194b. the birth year 
of the Thistle. 

Bill makes a point of saying that there 
is a lively market in second-hand Light- 
nings. He might have added that the old- 
er Ijghinings go for a fraction of their 
original cost. Second-hami Thistles are 
sc'ATCe IwcAwse thew -Age La-s ww vffvct. or 
their performance. Their ileprecialion is 
slight. When a used Thistle is sold, it usu- 
ally brings a price close to its original cost. 

One more liig point. Bill says 7,100 
Lightnings have been built. I believe he 
means that 7,100 plan.s have bi*en issued, 
which is quite another thing. 

Having unburdened myself, allow me 
to thank your editorial siatf for the splen- 
did coverage you have always given to the 
w'onilerful sport of .sailing. 

DoI'OL.VS Wbstin 

Rayv'ille. N.Y. 

• St’ORT.'^ Ii.i.rsTK.tTED recognized 
that ‘‘modern design lias come to sail- 
ing’’ i)y a substantial article on plan- 
ing boats such as the Thistle last 
spring .SI, April 28, 1958 ). The Light- 
ning is an older design whose evolu- 
tion has left some Lightnings behind. 
But of the many types designed only 
the vSnipe has lieeome as popular a-s the 
Lightning. And although it was de- 
signed in 19118 the Lightning class 
continues to grow in spite ol newer 
designs. It is low priced relative to 
other boats that can comfortably car- 
ry tlie same number of people lor a 
day’s .sailing. And the $2,20(1 price we 
Buot ed includes sails. The Thistle man 
with an old boat will indeed win more 
often than the Lightning man with 
an old boat because of the advance in 
Lightning design methods and im- 
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proved construction between l9dH 
(the year the Lightning came outi 
and 1948, the year the Thistle was 
introducer!. I’arl of the Lightning’s 
popularity is the low price of a seccnu!- 
hand boat. You can start for a fairl.v 
low figure and get a “hot” l)oat later 
if you like the cla.ss. More than 7,100 
Lightnings have been built — if a num- 
ber is not used it is retrieved and 
given to another boat. — KI). 

Sirs: 

The fine fuscination of sailing for nic is 
that there’s always olT on the horizon a 
little more to learn, even after :t() o|f- 
anil-on years. 

(»oo(l sailors like Cox. Shields, O'Day 
and others knitw that by improving tin- 
compi'tition they improve themselves ami 
add to the fun and interest of sailboat 
racing. Bill Cox’s and .Mori bund's article 
will ilo this, not to mention the wonderful 
Ruvielli illuslrutions. ! take modest ex- 
ception, however, to the following: 

A page de\ oted to the “slot effect ” i the 
funneling <if jih wind over the mainsail 
which is su[)poscd to be the main driving 
force of a sloop. A' a proutl I'etiguin skip- 
per, I dciulii ihul such a thing exist- at 
•a\ 1, My boat sails along in a nui'e lively 
fashion without any jib at all to funnel 
wind past m.v main. In fact, Imilders of 
small trainers which can he eonverteii 
from cal to sltiop rigs have found that the 
cal rig is alwa.ts fiister for the same sail 
urea. .\s soon as the sail area is chopped 
up, that sami- urea become- less edlcient 
prcjpulsion. Of <'ours<-, a jih i- fun lo jilay 
with. 

The “function of shape" i- interesting, 
anti I'm going it> rount! tiiT the chine t>f 
m.v I’enguin according to Cl•x’- prescrip- 
tion, but I Would -lire think u couple of 
timi's before 1 Imuglit a boat whitse toler- 
ances could be phoi'd aroiinc) with in 
laghining and Star boat fashion. Toler- 
ances arc there to encourage amateur uml 
new huiltlers, not to he fmagletl with by 
experts. 

The answer lies in either purchase of a 
boat with a molded hull or the encourage- 
ment of round-robin racing the trading 
of boats from c»ne skipper to another in 
successive races. Dnly in such fashion can 
yacht racing remain the game of pitting 
yt»ur wits again.st competition and the ele- 
ments that it should Im-. A-s Manfretl Cur- 
ry said. "Like a game of chess, only you 
have to make your moves faster." 

I’m mit entirely sure that "any fleet of 
racing sailors is aiwa.vs delighted to recruit 
new members.” There are Heels with long- 
i*stablishe<l p»*cking orders that would not 
welcome a Bill Cox to compeii- with their 
troph.v-mimled memberships. Vacht club.s 
are bulging at the seams ami are often run 
by little clii|Ues with erroneous ideas as 
to just who doi-s and who does not ilesi-rvc 
to partake in the henetits of this ver.v 
wonderful sport of sjiiiing. 

M \cs V. OvKi.iNd. D.D.S. 
Tappan, N.Y. 

• As we said, the greater part of the 
ririvitiR force on the inain.sail comes 
from reduced pressure on the leeward 
side, and this reduction of pressure is 
"very powerfully augmented” by the 


shit effect. Thus a properly designed 
jib would increa.se the sp(*ed of Dr. 
Darling’s I’enguin. The reason that 
.some cal boats are faster for the same 
sail area as the sloop is sail design. 
The driving power of a mainsail is 
more a function of its height than 
its lireatlth. If you reduce mainsail 
area a given number of square feet 
by cutting the height of the main 
and put the same number of stjuare 
feet into a jib, you may well have a 
slower boat. If you reduce area of 
mainsail by trimming the breadth only 
and take the same area anti jmt it into 
a jib, you will have a faster boat. For 
instance: the Suicide hull can have 
any rig, provided the sail area Ls con- 
stant. Suicides with a jih and tall 
mainsail are more elVicient than cat- 
rigged Suicides. 

As for tolerances: e\ eti molded hulls 
have lines which can he changed in a 
favorable or unfavorable direction. 
And moldetl hulls certainly tio change 
their lines, if for no oilier reason than 
the pressure caused by various ways 
of trailering or storing the boats. It is 
impossible lo get away from the prob- 
lem of toleranctw. — El). 

A COMER 

Sir*: 

Your ri-c<-nt story on yoniliful tennis 
'■turs should have included a Negro youth, 
namely, .Arthur Ashe. .Arthur went lo the 



semifinals in the boys' nationals last .vear 
against young Buchholz an<l many ot hers, 
won the N'ew Jersey boys’ and Delawan- 
titles and numerous other lovirnameni-. 

Arthur is baeked b.v the same people 
who got .Althea Gib-son to the top; Dr. 
Waller Johnson ami his friend* o' Lynch- 
burg. \’a. Arthur atlends high school and 
lives in liichiiioml with his family. But 
his summers are spimi on the tennis cir- 
cuit facing all opposition boys, juniors 
and men. He has just turned I.j and is 
a comer. 

He was the first Negro youth io be in- 
viteil lo the Orange Bowl hoys’ tourney 
in 19.')h, and he went lo the semifinals, 
.M aksh ali. C. Hruw.S' 

I'lainfield, N.J. 
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Boston. Mivi 
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Biooklin, N 1 

Bioikirn B Y 

Br4«kl)rii h Y 

Biooklyn h Y 

Biooktyn. N Y 

Biookl.n h Y 

B«ri»lo. N Y 

CiKlOk. Okio 

Chimbotsbutf Pi .... 

ChilInloB S C. 
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CBicilo. Ill 

Cni{i|o. Ill 
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Crockilon. Minn 

OiyIOfl. Ohio 
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Oululb. Minn 

(ICenlib. Cilil 

Elkhirt, InS 

tlyiii. Ohio 

tucM. Ofiw 

tuclifl, Okia... 

Cuieki. Cilil 

(viniton III 

Cveil'ten Piik, III ... 
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(itc^tisii. Mm 
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Foietl M'llt. S Y 

Foil Oodle. Isan 

FrMeiilk Ms 

Freyn MeiSc*y, L I t 

ttaiSena CHS 

Ceneya. H Y 

C>ne>a, Ohio 

GlenSile. Call! 

GianS Folks. N Dak .. 
GianS Folks N Dak . 
CianS Haven. MkB 
Gland Ripidi. Micn .. 
Giosse Poinie Mick .. 
Hackensack N J . .. 

Hiicikill Mass 

Harelton. F 


Hempslei 

Hi(ManS 
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Kuntinjlon Park. Calil 

Hyannis. Mass 

Indianapolis. Ind . - . 

Indianapolis. Ind 

Jackson KMhIs. NY.. 
Jackson. Midi 

Johnson City. N Y 

Kalamwoo. Mich 

Xaliseell. Mom 

Kansas City, Mo 

Kinislon. N Y 

lancaslei, Pa 

laliobo. Pa 

lamol. M( 

lanrienc*. Mass 

Lincoln, Nebi 

los Anielns, Cahl 
loi Anieles. Cahl. 
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PagI KUno Men's Shop 

Berck’s CMKint 

Clan Cfall 

Sliante G tthilo 

. .Antn Paikei Men s Meai 
Hoibeil Men s Shop 

Palleiun ClblhiBt 

Katieily I Foibes 

Rosen’s CTolInni 

Comad Chanditi's 

tion Sloies 

Ihe louhiY 

ijgaii s Cloinint 

Alley's Men 1 ihop 


Hlcinnjns Co 

. .Biotkhili Men's Weai 

Lyons Clolhiftt 

. , , liankenberper's 
..Neiberl s Men s Shops 

.. .KutkuhiM's 
... SC Men s Vreai 
. . . , Boslon Ctolhini 

..Mabley G Caiew 

B R Bakci Co 

. . . Iho Guild Shop 

.the Yraidiob* 

.. .Russ Bee Mens Shop 
F R laiuiui Co 


Meliopol.lan Co 

Ueaiborn tofieiy 

Merperi Men s Shop 

Ciickson’l 

Columbia Clotiiint 

Goo'(a R Hams 

GoWbeit's 

Fosici Filch Co 

DietiiCh's Men s Wear 

Oanitlsons 

H L Rothschild 

M l RdHiscIhM 

Malchiran Men's Store 

Stieus ClolKint 

MiMi's ClotMnK 

..Allen l>aike> Men’s Weai 

Jay Mailer Lid 

Cnarles A Blown 

Kemp's OepI Sloio 


. ...McDonald Clolhini 

. . . . .. .Ihe Bi| Store 
. Morion's Men s Shop 
. . .Younl's Men s Wear 
. . . Arnold Constable 

..Bariell S Men's Wear 

Jimmies 

. Arnold ConslaPIn 


Puritan Clolhini 

William H Block 

L SIrauU 

WiShinplon Shops 

Farnham'S 

e G e Clothes SMP 

Hen s Quality Shop 

Libin's Varsitii Shop 

- .loneisok's Clothmi C«- 

Palace CIcinint 

Flinaiin’s 

Wall t Shand 

iBe Hub 

.. .Slewait's Men's Clothes 
Centiy’s Men's Weai 

Myers Brothers 

Harris G Frank 

. .tSenry’s Weatini Apparel 


Kiancheslir, N H 
Minhassel. L I.. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Pat on the Back 



FRANK TATUM 

‘It makes you study’ 


Son»* SOO stu(ients and tlioir faniilip-s 
the other day filled the gyninasium 
of Texas’ Denison Senior High School 
where, to tlie school hand's rendition 
of the /;)/i I'ypti mi in A nfi's overture. Su- 
perintendent H. \V, (Joodgion award- 
ed block letters to 21 hoys and girls. 
Instead of carrying the usual sports 
.symbols the big Ds were overstitched 
MATH. KSr.USH. RCIKNCK and StX'lAl. 
s<TKN(’B.s. Goodgion was awarding let- 
ter sweaters— most prestigious of high 
school prizes— to his top scholars "ho- 


cause good student.s are taken too 
much for granted." 

Among the bright boys and girls 
thus honored Frank Tatum was the 
only one also to win a varsity sports 
letter— Frank plays center on the 
school’s basketball team. To win one 
of Denison’s new academic letters, a 
stu<lent must have a general semes- 
ter average of and submit to stiff 
written achievement tests. Denison’s 
student body likes the idea tine. "It 
make.syou study hanler," says Frank. 


QHewte 
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Skokie III . .. 

SoulH Bend. Ind.. 
Sduin Bend. Ind . 
Sp*nentiii(|, S C 
Ssdkene. won... 
Ss'intheld, III — 
Spimiheld. Mm 



M I RoinKh.id 

Winmck t 

Qiblee'j 

. .The Empoiitiin Univeisilir Snept 

Screnton Dir Goads 

Howiid's Men s Shep 


innellrkSaii 
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I Sl9ie Far Men 


Warcesler. Mess 


Aimiliont's 

lellencimp'i 
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COMFORT IN ACTION 

New knit shirts and sweaters of "Orion" are light, luxurious, 
keep their shape . . , need no special care when washed 

Men Ilf ai-ti(iii likr wraring lhf>i- knil shirts ami stM-ali-rs 
{H'laii-sr thcv fi-cl gn-at . . . ami tlii-ir slia|ir tin mattrr 
what. '’Orion"* ucrvlii' I'iIkt also maki-s ihnn a riiu-li to 
rare for. No iilorkingor sha[Mng is iirnli-d to prrvrni sirrtrli- 
ill" or shrinking after these knits are waslied. And no matter 
how main times ihex're waslinl. tlii-v tvill sta% eoinfortahle, 
stay good-looking. Look for sport sliirts and sweater> madi- 
of '’Orlim” tislav. Aoiril like wearing 'em. 


ORLON’ 

acrylic fiber 



OU PONT BETTER UVINQ FIBERS OlVE 


SO MUCH MORE 



The most 
important i4 inch 
in smoking today 




Parliament is5 not the only cigarette that does a good job of trapping 
nicotine and tar. But Parliament is the only leading high -filtration 
cigarette that recesses its filter } i inch to prevent filter feedback on 
your lips and tongue. 

Someday all filter cigarettes will probably be made this Ixjtter way. 
But today you can get this years-ahead design only from I’arliament — 
the world’s most ex|)erienced filter jx?ople. 

HIGH FILTRATION MARCH REPORT 

No other ciRurelle combines* Parliament’s high 
duration and recessed protection. (Confirmed by 
March nniilysia of all lending high-filtration ciga- 
rettes* by the UniU-d Stales Testing Company, a 
leading independent testing laboratory.) 


Tobacco tastes best 

when the filter’s recessed 

Popular Price Parliament 


